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What can We offer to Youth?" 


W. O. LESTER SMITH 
Director of Education for Manchester 


OUTH—as Artemus Ward once said of America—is a big 

subject, and I do not propose to embark upon it. What I should 
like to do is to outline the position as to the facilities now available for 
young people, and then—from an administrative standpoint—con- 
sider what more the education service could do for them. My intention 
is to consider especially the group between 14 and 18 years of age, 
that very important period of later idolescence during which boys 
and girls are beginning to find a place for themselves in this grave new 
world. 

In England and Wales, there are about three million in this group, 
and in looking up my facts I have been amused by the nomenclature 
applied to them. Humanitarians with a bias towards uplift, speak of 
them as ‘young people’; dictators and the ‘stand-no-nonsense’ type call 
them ‘youth’; the Ministry of Labour and librarians christen them 
juveniles’; while the Statutes give them the frigid title of ‘young 
persons’, coupling the phrase as a rule with a kindly reference to 
delinquency. Most conveniently this three million group divides itself 
into two distinctive halves; half A which has said good-bye to educa- 
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tion and all that, and half B which still has some regard for the old 
school tie. Let us concentrate for a moment on the better half—half B; 
and, if my estimates are near the mark, this again most obligingly 
divides itself up, on this occasion into three fairly equal sections each 
of approximately 500,000. Section (i) are still at school, in full-time 
attendance; Section (ii) go to evening institutes and classes; Section (iii) 
avail themselves of voluntary facilities, clubs, Scouts, etc. This 
approximation would not satisfy an accountant—it is far too rough 
and rude; but it is nearer the target than most football coupons and 
quite good enough to be going on with, especially if we keep in mind 
one or two general reservations. For example, that Section (i) is going 
to get a modest accretion with the partial raising of the school-leaving 
age in September; or again, that all youth figures are conditioned by 
the fact that many of them are pluralists. There is a stage-army element 
in all these statistics; the same young gentleman may turn up one night 
as a Scout, another night as a student of commercial arithmetic, and 
conduct himself on other evenings as a connoisseur of leisure. 

It is difficult to calculate the extent of the provision made under 
voluntary auspices, but of some of these organizations one can give 
definite figures. There are, for example, 1,545 clubs affiliated to the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs with a total membership of 
143,000, not all, however, within our age-group. The clubs affiliated 
to’ the National Council of Girls’ Clubs provide for nearly 35,000 
girls within the age-group. Boy Scouts, excluding Cubs on the one 
hand and scoutmasters, etc., on the other, total 198,000, and Girl 
Guides 245,000. The Boys’ Brigade has an enrolment of about 50,000, 
and, of course, there are other organisations of this type. In rural 
districts the Young Farmers’ Club, introduced from the U.S.A. by 
Lord Northcliffe, represents a promising movement, which already 
has a membership across the Atlantic of over a million. In England 
and Wales there are now 343 of these clubs with a membership 
(including senior members) of 13,000. It would be interesting to know 
what the churches are doing. At their conferences they sound at times 
as if they were about to write their obituary notice, but I am inclined 
to think that their Jeremiahs greatly exaggerate. Certainly one comes 
across Church units where, for one reason or another, nothing is 
accomplished, but, on the other hand, my impression is that where 
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you get clergy with a bent for this kind of service young people receive 
a good deal of attention. Here are some figures of one Church of 
England parish that I know, a large urban East Anglian parish in which 
the clergy really try to do their job. There are about 600 boys and girls 
of our age-group who belong to homes in which the parents are Church 
of England, nominal and otherwise. Out of the 600, about half are 
regular church-goers; 275 belong to various Church youth organiza- 
tions, counting none of them .wice, and these organizations include 
Scouts, Guides, a Guild, the G.F.S., a Young People’s Fellowship, 
and social clubs. The Sunday School figures show no decline since the 
war, the tendency being, on the whole, to increase; and out of the 
age-group 120 are fairly consistent Sunday School members. This 
is not a gloomy picture, and similar enterprise can be found in the 
other denominations, offset, of course, in all the churches by instances 
of complete failure. 

Appeals made on behalf of the National Playing Fields Association 
and the King George’s Trust have drawn nation-wide attention to the 
deplorable inadequacy of the facilities available for outdoor games. 
Large numbers of boys and girls keen on games cease to play when they 
leave school, and the deprivation creates often a sense of injustice and 
frustration. The lack of accommodation for team games is as much 
a rural as an urban problem, for it is estimated that not one-quarter of 
our rural parishes have yet been provided with recreation grounds. 
But owing to the absence of suitable alternative outdoor occupation, 
the urban adolescent suffers most, expecially if you remember that, in 
spite of clearances and rehousing, many still live in built-up areas. 
The co-operation of town planning, housing, education and parks’ 
departments in the reshaping of semi-cleared areas is of vital importance 
because without it there is little hope of securing playing pitches in 
the re-planned city of a size and location appropriate to actual require- 
ments. As cleared land is usually costly, often £4,000, £5,000 or 
£6,000 an acre, this is also a serious financial problem, which can 
perhaps best be gauged by recalling that a single football pitch requires 
about two acres. At this point it is worth noting that a small piece of 
ground near to houses is often much more valuable than a park some 
distance away; anyone familiar with a housing estate in process of 
development will have been impressed by the great use which boys 
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and girls make of a near-by piece of waste land and how greatly they 
miss it when its time for development comes. It is difficult to estimate 
what proportion of young town dwellers nlay ball games on a Saturday 
afternoon or summer evening, but I should doubt whether it is more 
than one-tenth of those who would wish to play if it were easy for 
them to do so. Taking a progressive city with a population of 750,000 
by way of illustration, I find that the 14-18 age-group numbers about 
50,000, and I suppose that figure can be multiplied by about four to 
obtain the number of potential players. In that city the saunicipal 
provision for out-of-door team games, which is of course supple- 
mented by a certain number of private pitches, is 210 football and 
hockey pitches, 76 cricket pitches, 402 tennis courts. There are also 
1 running track, 8 open-air swimming baths and 3 boating lakes. 
The standard of provision advocated by the National Playing Fields 
Association is a minimum playing area of six acres per thousand of 
the population. One of the most gratifying features of city organization 
is the admirable way in which the Parks Departments in England and 
Wales administer their restricted territory. When last summer Herr 
von Tschammer, Germany’s ‘Sports Leader,’ visited this country he 
watched athletics at the White City, tennis at Wimbledon, cricket 
at Lords, camp life at Aldershot, and games and drill at an East End 
club, but he liked, best of all, the way we give free access to our 
parks and open spaces. ‘When I return to Germany,’ he said, ‘I shall 
ask the authorities to throw open their parks in the towns and cities 
so that young people may play freely on them as they do here. It is 
wonderful to see perhaps twenty cricket matches going on in your 
great spaces with no one to tell the children what to do. In Germany 
the people in the parks must walk—so, and look at the beautiful 
trees—so.’ 

One of the most delightful characteristics of social life in this 
country before the Industrial Revolution was the great variety of 
sports and pastimes, and the happy way in which people, regardless 
of class-distinctions, joined in them. Urbanisation, and other factors, 
put an end to this healthy enjoyment of leisure, and I think it is now 
generally realised that one of the best elements in our national make-up 
was thus destroyed. There are, however, signs of the beginning of a 
national return to a more varied outdoor life; young people in 
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increasing numbers are sampling country pursuits. There. are, no 
doubt, many reasons for this: but among them we may note better 
transport, more leisure, wider education and the influence of the 
pictorial Press and the cinema. ‘Until recently,’ says Mr. Durant in 
The Problem of Leisure, ‘it was not possible to imitate the upper stratum. 
The majority had little time and little money. . . . Moreover, personal 
relationship between the rich and the poor tended to disappear. The 
more industrialisation advanced the rarer became direct contact 
between individuals of greatly different economic status. . . . They 
hardly even saw anyone belonging to the fortunate circle. The 
exclusiveness of the aristocracy, particularly during their pastimes, 
prevented any onlookers until the modern agencies of propaganda 
appeared. The Press, the cinema, even the advertisements have turned 
their searchlights on to the leisured, and now the multitude watches.’ 
We may or may not wholly accept this explanation, but I do not think 
that anyone will deny that on Saturday afternoons in dress and pursuits 
there is a growing approximation between the younger generation of 
all classes. It may indeed be also true that what Mr. Durant calls the 
upper stratum is by the same media also learning more sympathy with 
the lives of the rest of us and that we are witnessing a social readjust- 
ment which will, by a natural process, disintegrate that artificial 
stratification which has been one of the most unfortunate legacies of 
the Industrial Revolution. Such a possibility lends additional signifi- 
cance to those pursuits which take young people away from the town 
and to the organizations which encourage a healthy use of leisure, 
e.g., the Camping Club, the Cyclists’ Touring Club, holiday fellow- 
ships, the various travel organizations, and that strong movement, 
the Youth Hostels Association. When Canon Barnett asked a working 
man of the Edwardian period why he got drunk, he replied that it 
was the shortest way out of Whitechapel. If you asked a young man 
to-day how best to get away from a crowded street, you would be 
quite likely to get as your reply the C.T.C., the Y.H.A., or some other 
trinity of initials of adventurous significance. For reasons such as these, 
the Access to Mountains Bill, whatever its merits or demerits may be, 
deserves the attention of educationists as also does the administration 
of Section 269 of the Public Health Act which, as it confers powers 
to licence camping sites, can, in the hands of persons unsympathetic 
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to the open-air proclivities of modern youth, not only hamper the 
development of the communal camp but also prevent the little party 
of individual campers spending their Saturday night in their portable 
tent in ‘a green and silent spot amid the hills.’ In the interests of this 
open-air movement, fraught with such possibilities for the leisure of 
the younger generation, one would like to think, with Robbie Burns, 
that 

‘Nature’s charms, the hills and woods 

The sweeping vales, and foaming floods 

Are free alike <o all.’ 

When we attempt to consider what the education service can do 
for youth, we realize that we have got this youth problem into a 
thorough tangle, and our chief difficulty in solving it is that we are 
saddled with a legacy of solutions de jure but not de facto. If only we 
could obliterate some of the halting steps taken from the Geddes-Axe 
days onward and get back to the spirit of the Fisher Act, we could 
make progress. ‘Ironically enough,’ says Mr. McG. Eagar in a recent 
Spectator, ‘we are brought back by present dangers to the conclusions 
on Youth reached by the nation at the end of the Great War. The 
Fisher Education Act expressed an intention to do the right thing 
by future generations. It enacted Continuation Schooling for all 
young persons up to the age of eighteen, eight hours a week taken 
out of the working day. As everyone knows, those schools were 
washed overboard by the wave of post-war economic depression and 
blind optimism with regard to international probabilities. A threatening 
world has brought us back to the mood of war-time realism, and we 
have to answer again a searching question put by the Lewis Committee, 
to which the Fisher Act was a response: 

“‘Can the age of adolescence be brought out of the purview of 
economic exploitation and into that of the social conscience? Can 
the conception of the juvenile as primarily a little wage earner be 
replaced by the conception of the juvenile as primarily the workman 
and the citizen in training?” 

Unless we are prepared to take the juvenile to some extent out of 
industry and to use some part of his working day for training in 
citizenship, we cannot pretend to be treating him ‘as primarily the 
workman and citizen in training.’ Incidentally may I observe that 
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neither England nor Wales, his own country, seems sufficiently to 
have appreciated the wisdom and foresight shown by Sir Herbert 
Lewis in the cause of education and not least as Parliamentary Secretary. 
To-day we have another Parliamentary Secretary with similar vision, 
bringing us gradually back to the Lewis-Fisher viewpoint: and in a 
speech at Newcastle in November Mr. Lindsay has made it clear that 
our educational task is to see that our young people reach the age of 
18 with an aptitude in some trade or profession, a sound physique, and 
a sense of citizenship. He has added significantly that this will not be 
accomplished until every young person is relieved for one day a 
week from his immediate vocation, and is a member of some club or 
society. If by club or society he means also a continuation school, the 
official philosophy of the adolescent has returned at long last to the 
Fisher fold. 

A quarter of a century ago a transformation scene was being 
enacted in the infants’ schools. It is now the turn of the senior school; 
the teaching now being given day by day in its class-rooms and 
through the medium of its crafts and its wide range of external 
activities provides a character training which must have a far-reaching 
influence upon the citizenship of the next generation. Common sense 
suggests that any plan for youth should bear a close relationship to 
athe ideals of the senior school and that its aim should be co help the 
school-leaver to keep a firm grip upon the balanced sense of citizenship 
acquired at school. That sudden plunge into the competitive whirlpool, 
to sink or to swim, should be replaced by some comprehensive scheme 
for maintaining during the first three wage-earning years a definite 
link with the stabilizing influence of school. Canon Peter Green, 
speaking to Cambridge undergraduates about ‘boys of the poorest 
class of unskilled labour’ once said: “Who would not pity them? 
They leave school at fourteen, at the age when for you and me and 
people of our class, life is just beginning to open out with all its 
richness of joys and interests. They go to long hours of dull, back- 
breaking, ill-paid toil at an age when you and I were beginning to 
test our powers on the playing fields, or in the gymnasium, or in the 
swimming bath. When they have done two years of such work, long 
enough to forget anything they learned at school, and long enough to 
lose any interest in knowledge, any stirrings of intellectual curiosity 
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that they may have felt at school, they are sacked. . . .’ There are 
some who consider that the needs of youth will best be met by the 
provision of community centres under the direction of wardens, and 
this solution is advocated as particularly suitable for the new housing 
estates. Those of us who reside in these areas seem to attract more 
than our fair share of missionary zeal, and a year or two ago a well- 
known clerical directory went so far as to call us ‘the new heathen.’ 
Let us, however, not waste our time on this soft impeachment, but 
instead consider what our attitude should be to the pressure so 
persistently exerted in certain quarters to secure the establishment of 
community centres for the benefit of adult and adolescent alike. No 
reasonable person will deny that it is important that housing areas 
should, at as early a stage in their development as practicable, be 
provided with public halls, swimming baths and all the other social 
amenities normally provided by a well-ordered municipality. But the 
community centre plea is quite a different proposition; for it not only 
invites local authorities to erect and provide such a centre complete 
with warden and club leaders but also urges them to entrust its 
management to a personnel independent of the franchise. It seems 
to me that there is a considerable risk involved in leasing out in this 
way to independent patrons the opportunity of organizing the leisure 
of young people under public auspices and at public expense. So often 
institutions of this kind tend to become sectional and to be run by a 
clique, but more serious, perhaps, is the danger of their becoming 
an obstacle, a sort of vested interest, in the way of a national plan for 
youth. This is a hard saying because it appears to do an injustice to the 
splendid men and women who founded and financed clubs, settlements 
and play centres in the golden age of philanthropy, and also to those 
who to-day make sacrifices of time and money to carry on this valuable 
work. But this should not blind us to the truth—that ventures of this 
kind, owing as they do their strength to the individualism of the 
people who run them, attract as a rule a limited clientele and are most 
successful when loyal to a particular tradition. Most local authorities 
assist in some way voluntary organisations of this character, and in 
any national scheme for youth it will be easy to find an important 
place for them. The community centre is a lineal descendant of the 
settlement and the club; but with the difference that its future seems 
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to be largely dependent upon the readiness of local authorities +o 
provide most of the finance and, at the same time, make an unusual 
delegation of responsibility. A notable feature of the present time is 
the development of the evening institute, and the growth also of its 
recreational side both within the institute and externally in the way of 
football, camping, and so on. There is also a definite revival of interest 
in the day continuation school plan: and bearing these two factors in 
mind, it does not seem unreasonable to look forward to a programme 
for youth in harmony with our educational system. It seems doubtful 
wisdom, therefore, to spend a great deal of public money on a new 
institution which is likely only to make a sectional appeal, and yet may 
well prove to be the cuckoo in our nest in the event of a national scheme 
for youth maturing. 

What will history say about the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act of 1937? It is difficult now to see it in perspective and one can 
only make a conjecture as to its significance. It has certainly no 
affinity with any of the Education Acts from 1870 onwards, and 
although sponsored by the Board of Education it derives its philosophy 
and much of the technique of its administration from the National 
Council of Social Service. From the standpoint of the English educa- 
tional tradition, it is, therefore, in the nature of alegislative digression, 
but it has selected as its objective one important aspect of part-time 
education, and has entrusted to area committees, composed of persons 
not elected but selected for their ‘special knowledge,’ the task of 
promoting the development of physical training and making re- 
commendations as to the distribution of a capital sum of ‘the order 
of two million pounds spread over a period of about three years.’ 
The duties of the area committees are not carried out by the local 
government service but by officials newly appointed for the purpose. 
Thus you have an almost complete break with past traditions of educa- 
tional administration and an attempt by an entirely new method to 
stimulate educational progress in a particular direction. But the 
actual administration of the Act is not so important as the teaching 
to be given under its auspices. The view taken on this point is fully 
explained in one of the first publications issued by the central body 
administering the Act. “There is,’ it observes, ‘a wholly inadequate 
supply of the qualified teachers and leaders on whom the development 
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of physical training must depend. The provision for training which 
will eventually be needed can only be determined by experience. A new 
National College (of Physical Training) is being established and 
immediate provision of two sorts is being made. Except in the schools, 
the opportunity for instruction in physical training is mostly found in 
the evening. The teachers and leaders at present employed by local 
education authorities and voluntary organizations are mostly engaged 
in other occupations during the day. It follows that many who would 
take up this evening work cannot leave their employment for pro- 
longed periods of training. Their training must be provided in short 
“schools” or in local non-residential training courses spread over some 
months. . . . If a high standard of physical well-being is to be reached 
by those who have left school, it seems essential that some teachers 
who have had full-time training should be employed. Those who go 
to the expense of such training will naturally look for full-time 
employment. It remains to be proved how such full-time work can 
be organized.’ I have quoted at length because the passage indicates 
fairly clearly the view taken by the administrators of this Act of what 
is necessary to be a teacher. How far their attitude is based on 
opportunism and how far it can be attributed to a deliberate conception 
of education, it is difficult to say. In some ways it recalls the story of 
the supplementary teacher and makes one hope that it will not bring 
in its train a similar crop of administrative and personal problems. 
But its educational implications are much more important; for it 
appears to involve a reversal of thought as to the knowledge and 
experience necessary to lead or teach a boy and girl at the adolescent 
stage—‘a creature,’ to quote Dr. Emmanuel Miller, ‘of full intellectual 
stature who sees the world, however temporarily, through a mirror 
distorted by the impact of emotions not yet fully understood.’ 

It will be appreciated that the National Fitness Council and its 

~ committees are not responsible for the maintenance of the 
premises erected by the capital which they distribute or for the keep-fit 
classes which their propaganda advocates. Under the provisions of 
the Act they are solely concerned with the distribution of capital and 
the creation of a demand for keep-fit classes. It is an axiom of educa- 
tional administration that maintenance—not capital—is the costly 
part of schemes of development. Who, then, is paying the piper for 
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the tune which the National Fitness Council calls? ‘In the past,’ says 
the National Fitness Council in a memorandum issued by them, 
‘Local education authorities, in addition to staffing their own schools 
and institutes, have frequently supplied instructors for voluntary clubs 
and settlements and contributed the whole or part of the salaries of 
other instructors and wardens, and it is hoped that this practice will be 
continued and extended.’ Staffing costs usually represent more than 
two-thirds of any educational bill, and it will thus be realized how 
heavy a potential burden the Physical Training and Recreation Act 
is throwing upon local education authorities to maintain developments 
promoted by the National Fitness Council. No objection could be 
taken to this if (1) the local education authority had an ample store 
of money with which to foot the bill, and (2) physical training was 
generally accepted to be not just one important aspect of education 
but a subject besides which all others are insignificant. Let us briefly 
follow up these two points and see how far they are important. On the 
question of finance it is well-known that, except in those fortunate 
areas where assessable values are in the ascendant, education authorities 
are having the utmost difficulty in maintaining existing standards and 
meeting the cost of essential new developments such as new schools 
in the new housing areas. There has probably never been a time 
when local finance was more difficult, and as regards elementary educa- 
tion the position is seriously aggravated by the fact that government 
grant is paid on an old formula adopted in 1914. The total cost of 
education then was about £30 millions: it is now £70 millions and 
the charge on local rates has increased by nearly 100 per cent. In 
1923 the Exchequer was bearing 54.5 per cent of the cost of education 
but now, owing largely to the operation of the formula which gives 
the Exchequer advantages accruing from a smailer school population, 
the Exchequer share of the cost of education has fallen to 49.3 per 
cent. The formula discriminates between various education services, 
some qualifying for a lower rate of grant; among these are shoes and 
clothing for physical training in elementary schools which the Board 
of Education recently rightly pressed local authorities to provide 
although 80 per cent of the cost falls upon the rates. On this anomaly 
Education comments in a leading article as follows: “The National 
Fitness Council can spend £150,000 to £200,000 a year on the 
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administration, and £3,000,000 on capital expenditure on a scheme 
for the promotion of the health and strength of the community—a 
scheme unnecessary in its origin and utterly extravagant in its adminis- 
trative concept, but still a scheme for the promotion of the health of 
the community and in that sense admirable. But when we come to the 
growing-point of the movement, the children in the school, the whole 
concept becomes a little sordid. Suitable footwear and garments are 
just as necessary for young children as for older folks if free, light 
movements in physical exercises—absolutely necessary—are to be 
secured. It is at this point that the 50 per cent grant becomes a 20 per 
cent grant—with the inevitable result.’ But the point which I particu- 
larly desire to emphasize is that you are bound presently to reach the 
point when local authorities, in endeavouring to finance the projects 
encouraged by the National Fitness Council, will, owing to the 
general pressure on the local rates, find themselves curtailing valuable 
existing services. This brings one face to face with the question: does 
the adolescent need physical training or does he or she need a balanced 
diet with physical training as an important ingredient? There are, 
indeed, some who do not attach quite so much importance to the 
gymnasium in planning for the adolescent’s leisure. I notice, for 
example, that in the W.E.A. Youth Educational Scheme it does not 
find specific mention. ‘How to find one’s way about the world,’ it 
declares, ‘the freedom that comes from being able to read the map 
and the sky—in a metaphorical as well as in the ordinary sense of 
these words; these are the needs of youth. Equipped with knowledge 
of this kind, youth will not need to depend on others either for its 
political opinions, its tastes, its recreations or, finally, its philosophy 
of life.’ There you get a view completely opposite to the warden stand- 
point of the National Council of Social Service. I will not venture to 
decide between the two: but I should like to digress for a moment to 
resist the contention of those who advocate keep-fit classes on the 
absurd ground that this was what the Greeks did. So often in the last 
year, or two have I heard references in ‘keep-fit’ circles to ‘the glory 
that was Greece’ that I wish someone competent to do so would tell 
us what the Greeks really did for their adolescents. Sir Henry Maine 
was probably not very wide of the mark when he said that, except 
the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is not 
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Greek in origin. But the only comment in Greek literature that I can 
recall which can be related to the isolated provision of keep-fit classes 
as ‘a single subject’ is that of Aristotle who observes that ‘those Spartan 
parents who devoted their children to gymnastics while they neglected 
their education vulgarized them.’ There could be no more succinct 
criticism of what many are offering the English youth to-day nor a 
more concise expression of the obvious truth that phyiscal training 
organized apart from other educational considerations will never create 
a balanced sense of citizenship. 

This brings me to my conclusion: that you cannot deal satisfactorily 
with this problem of how to do the best for youth unless you make 
a whole-hearted effort to solve it. Piece-meal consideration, though 
excellent in its way, can only bring disappointment in its train if you 
expect it to provide a national service for youth worthy of our 
traditions and appropriate to the grim times in which we live, when our 
hopes are centred so largely on the rising generation. We are frittering 
away a golden opportunity and wasting the results of the excellent 
schooling provided up to the stage when a boy or girl enters industry; 
and yet every teacher and administrator familiar with the school 
world knows that it would not be difficult to graft on to our educational 
system a youth service that would be second to none. Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, a Minister of Education who had first-hand experience of the 
problem, both realized its importance and translated it into statute. 
The nation saw the light in 1918, but as T. E. Lawrence wrote of those 
bad post-war years ‘when we achieved and the new world dawned, 
the old men came out again and took from us our victory, and remade 
it in the likeness of the former world we knew.’ The Board of Educa- 
tion, the local authorities, and the teaching profession—that traditional 
partnership which has built up our educational system in co-operation 
with industry and the principal voluntary organizations—could 
without great difficulty, if given adequate encouragement and financial 
support, so develop continuation school, evening institute, club, 
camp and playing field that youth in England would at long last enter 
into a decent heritage and acquire, under proper tutelage, a sense of 
citizenship that would ensure a firm response to the daily challenge 
which our civilization has to encounter. 


Mr. Crossman’s Heresies 
G. P. W. LAMB 


T seems to be almost a point of honour that at short intervals the 

older universities should on some ground or other be considered to 
need immediate reprimanding. And although I am not familiar with 
the whole series of such reprimandings, I find it interesting that at least 
two of the more recent of them, namely an article contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century by Dr. Rushton Coulborn and an article contri- 
buted to Aputt Epucation by Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, should both 
of them announce not only that the older universities are still their 
ancient unregenerate selves but that the cause of all the trouble is the 
aged mischief-maker Research. 

Dr. Coulborn speaks plainly and somewhat discourteously of the 
‘lethargy’ and ‘intellectual anemia’ of the universities and seems to 
find that dons are ‘narrow-minded, formal, peevish, cold-blooded and 
intolerably conceited’. It is no wonder, he says, that in these circum- 
stances undergraduates emerge from the universities with ‘established 
habits of indolence’ and that the aims of Newman’s famous /dea of a 
University are still far from being achieved. It is research, which is 
intellectually paralysing, and researchers, who are essentially undis- 
tinguished and unimaginative, that are to blame. 

Mr. Crossman is less impolite but equally trenchant. Regarding 
undergraduate inability to work efficiently he contrasts the universities, 
to their disadvantage, with the Civil Service ‘crammer’. Regarding the 
idol research he points out not only that it is still worshipped, but that 
it receives not honest worship but only lip-worship—the facts are, 
says Mr. Crossman, that neither undergraduate nor tutor has time for 
research and that the only result of pretending that they have is to 
stultify their other and more important activities. These activities, 
according to Mr. Crossman, are primarily vocational. ‘The university 
is becoming a technical college. Quite apart from the Natural 
Science and Medical Schools, humane studies are now a well- 
Organised vocational course.’ The essence of the art of study, 
accordingly, is to acquire ability to ‘de-gut’ books rapidly and 
efficiently, and the tutor’s function is to get his pupils better classes 
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than they deserve. At the same time, most university teaching is bad— 
tutors cannot tutor, lecturers cannot lecture, and both of them should 
be taught their business immediately. Undergraduates realize all this 
and would welcome an improvement. 

Let it be admitted at once that there is a good deal of truth in these 
remarks. It is undeniable that dons, like other human beings, are some- 
times imperfect, and that the ‘training for life’ with which they provide 
young graduates often seems dangerously near being a hindrance in- 
stead of a help. At the very least, members of senior common rooms 
often have far too little acquaintance, and very often they have no 
acquaintance, with the requirements of the outer world in which 
academic standards do not apply, and they accordingly forget, or never 
realize, that the qualities of mind which make an excellent junior don 
are not necessarily precisely the qualities for which business men or 
even the Civil Service Commissioners are on the look-out. Possibly it 
is of value, in the one environment, to have contributed to Mind, even 
though one’s contribution was at first rejected as unintelligible. 
But in other environments it is valueless and worse than valueless. The 
same man who has enriched the pages of Mind finds in the Civil Service 
examination that he cannot distinguish the word ‘stating’ from the 
word ‘state’, and he loses his place by the marks thus thrown away. 

It is quite true too that many undergraduates never learn how to 
Study and never think anything out properly. This point, of course, is 
closely related to Mr. Crossman’s remarks about the ‘downright bad- 
ness’ of a good deal of university teaching and in connection with it 
many critics would go even further than does Mr. Crossman. 
At the same time I do not believe that in this matter the Univer- 
sity has much to be ashamed of as compared with the Civil Service 
‘crammer’. In the main, indeed, I feel that Mr. Crossman gets off his 
point by even mentioning the crammer, for the university and the 
crammer really perform entirely different functions. The university, in 
Professor Ernest Barker’s phrase, gives men a ‘training for life’. It is 
true that part of this training consists of taking and passing examina- 
tions, and it is excellent if in taking these examinations the men are not 
only successful but brilliantly successful. But it is not a very serious 
matter if, like the pupil whom Mr. Crossman mentions, they find that 
they can ‘only get a second’; for Oxford offers her undergraduates 
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something else, and something better, than mere ability to answer 
examination-questions. The Civil Service crammer, however, is in a 
completely different position. He is concerned not with ‘training for 
life’ but only with training for an examination, and in particular with 
training for an examination which is almost uniquely arithmetical and 
even mathematical in its methods of assessment. The crammer’s func- 
tion is accordingly as separate from the university’s as is the function 
of the ophthalmic surgeon who demonstrates in the operating-theatre 
' of a hospital. Only if the crammer were to forget, as Mr. Crossman 
forgets, that the crammer’s work starts where the university’s work 
ends, would he begin to imagine that he was the proprietor of a 
privately-owned university whose functions competed with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The crammer knows his job, however, and is 
too wise to share in Mr. Crossman’s error. The crammer realizes, for 
one thing, that the first essential of worth-while Civil Service coaching 
is that it must be a selective and small-scale job, and that to handle it 
along the necessarily large-scale lines of a university is in the long run 
to handle it badly. Mr. Crossman seems not to know this. He is un- 
aware of the proper function of the university, and he is also unaware 
of the proper function of the crammer—if he were aware of this func- 
tion, by the way, he would probably use some less out-moded name 
for those who exercise it. Finally, he is unaware of the fact that 
preparation for Final Schools is one thing, and preparation for the 
Civil Service examination is another. 

The problem of research, I must confess, is not to me a problem of 
primary interest. I agree completely with Mr. Crossman that to apply 
the research techniques of the sciences to problems of literature or 
modern history is mere futility, and I feel too that the contributions 
made by men of twenty to the accumulated knowledge of the human 
race can in the main be safely ignored. Much research, indeed, and in 
particular much American research, is mere foolishness. But I do 
not believe that any reasonably intelligent undergraduate permits his 
mind to be desiccated by either the precept or the practice of those who, 
in Dr. Coulborn’s phrase, devote their energies to the ‘learning of 
more and more about less and less’. In my own time at Oxford the 
researcher was an object-lesson, not a model, and the one thing which 
was funnier than an aged researcher was a youthful researcher. I believe 
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from Mr. Crossman’s own remarks that this attitude still holds. “The 
Oxford don for the most part . . . is far too busy preparing students for 
examinations to dabble in pure research. Often his work is teaching 
pure and simple, and if he fails to collect a goodly number of Firsts, his 
college will have something to say.’ 

I remain equally sceptical regarding Mr. Crossman’s desire that 
university teachers should be taught how to teach. Bad teachers can 
by no process whatsoever be made into good teachers. I am aware that 
the remark has been made before, and I have no doubt that it will be 
made again, but it is none the less true that good teachers are born not 
made. To my mind the greatest failure in England’s modern history is 
the failure of her organized educational system, and the main reason for 
it is the extreme rarity of teachers who deserve the name in any sense 
except that of having their names on a County Council pay-sheet. Mr. 
Crossman is by no means exceptional in having discovered that good 
teachers are scarce. 

Two points which Mr. Crossman makes with which I do most 
heartily disagree, however, are his contention that the training given 
by the older universities is, and his apparent belief that it ought to 
be, vocational. The statement that it is vocational, I believe, receives 
prompt disproof in the simple and obvious fact that not a single one of 
the professions regards a university degree as an adequate qualification 
for professional purposes. The Church, the Law, Medicine, Account- 
ancy, the Civil Service, the Army, and even schoolmastering (school- 
mastering, of course, being as always the laggard brother) all find that 
some sort of post-graduate training is essential. In this matter they 
differ from one another only in the fact that some of them pay the 
trainee a salary and the others charge him a fee. 

No blood need be spilt because of an assertion which is so mani- 
festly mistaken. But the view that the university ought to be vocational 
is not merely mistaken: it is pernicious. It seems to me indeed to be the 
product of a mere blind groping after a theory of the proper nature and 
functions of universities and in connection with it I must ask Mr. 
Crossman’s forgiveness for transcribing a passage, which is quoted by 
Dr. Coulborn, from the latest report of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. “There appears in our universities to be much confusion of be- 
lief in regard to fundamental issues, and too often an apathy and 
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absence of any conviction, arising from failure to think seriously 
about fundamental issues, a failure due sometimes to an inner 
inhibition, an unconfessed fear of the possible consequences of such 
thinking.’ 

I do not know, of course, what are the possible consequences which 
the Grants Committee has in mind. But I have a very strong suspicion 
that a good deal of hard thinking has been done of late, and will con- 
tinue to be done in the future, regarding that most unaskable of all 
questions—are young people well advised to go to Oxford and 
Cambridge at all? 

To this question, if the universities try to justify their existence by 
pretending to give vocational training, the answer is an unqualified 
and unhesitating ‘No’. It is far better, if your aim in life is only to earn 
money, to go to a training college for elementary schoolmasters, or to 
a typewriting academy, or to a trade school where you can learn boot- 
repairing, than to go to Oxford. But the answer is an equally confident 
‘Yes’ if the universities are wise enough to remember, and to insist, 
that men need other and far more precious standards than those of 
mere £ s. d. and that it is the main function of universities to preserve 
those standards, to nourish them, and to succeed, as the short-lived 
generations of undergraduates come and pass, in inculcating them. The 
profoundest error that any young man can make, or that his parents 
and guardians can make for him, is to regard the problem of earning a 
living as of the smallest importance as compared with the far more 
difficult problem of achieving a life which deserves living. Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, quotes Bishop Berkeley 
as follows: ‘Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much medi- 
tated upon God, the human mind, anu the summum bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably make a 
sorry patriot and a sorry statesman’. To-day, perhaps, we think less 
about God, and we are not all of us concerned to be statesmen. None 
the less we are concerned not to be merely Civil Servants, or merely 
chemists, or merely clergymen. 

I know that young graduates are sometimes rather silly. So, for 
that matter, are all of us. I know, too, that the young university man’s 
life from twenty to thirty can be very difficult. But in the long run, if 
he is patient and reasonably courageous, he will win through, and he 
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will then realize that the most sensible thing he ever did was to go to 
Oxford. 

I offer these remarks to Mr. Crossman in all humility. Possibly they 
will help him to understand not only his university, but also some of 
his extra-university teaching difficulties. 


Cultural Activities and the Married 
Woman 


PEARL CARRUTHERS 


Miss Carruthers is Economics and Citizenship Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Y.W.C.A. 


HEALTHY sign in adult education to-day is the increasing 

acceptance of general cultural facilities as a vital part of educa- 
tional work. Adult education is a large conception with a small solid 
centre; a centre made up of every 250th potential adult student in 
the country; the man or woman between the ages of 20 and 6; who 
attends a formal education class. Maybe the saturation point in this 
form of education has for the time being been reached. In any case 
coupled with this possible truth is the certain truth that some at least 
of the vast surrounding mass—249 in every 250—would welcome the 
chance of some further education. They will not search; they rarely 
even ask; it must be we, the educationists, who approach. If we agree 
that adult education in some form is a national necessity, and should 
be available to all for the whole span of life, and if we recognize the 
equal or even greater value of physical and manual over intellectual. 
pursuits, then we must be concerned to provide the wide range of 
adult educational activities, evidently needed, though not at the 
moment—nor indeed ever likely to be—openly demanded. It is 
intended in this article to concentrate on one section of this mass of 
potential students, the married women. Of these there are about 
nine-and-a-half million in the United Kingdom, about 21 per cent 
of the population. 
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It is a commonplace to say that the married woman with children 
is a busy woman with no time to spare. Yet this, like most generaliza- 
tions is dangerous. It tends to make us think that all married women 
have passed for ever beyond the call of cultural pursuits. But is 
this true? In the average home of to-day it is for very few years 
that there are young children and that the mother is continuously 
tied to home duties. There are the school years when the mother has 
the chance of free afternoons, and the much longer span of years when 
the children have become wage-earners and demand less of the mother’s 
day. Then, too, we must not forget that of these nine-and-a-half 
million married women many have no children. These women surely 
have more time than the suburban house or the flat occupies. 
‘The bored married woman’; ‘Suburban neurosis’, are terms with 
which we are getting steadily more familiar. But this is an admission 
of a waste of human ability. The married woman’s free time is different 
from that of the wage-earner. Education authorities, and still more, 
Voluntary Associations, have recognized this fact and are showing an 
increasing regard for her leisure time. Cultural and social activities 
of not too formal a nature are being offered to compete with com- 
mercial attractions, or perhaps we should say, distractions. 

The wife and mother is the one who can and who should give 
physical and spiritual refreshment in the home. She is the one who can 
be the calm listener, the quiet adviser, and wise encourager. The 
woman who has no interest whatsoever in educationai pursuits is not 
likely to be the one to encourage the young members of the family 
to further education by saying to them, ‘Stick to it, it is worth it. 
It gives you something that no one can take away. It becomes a bit 
of yourself, and life gets wider.’ 

We all know that the Women’s Institute has worked for twenty- 
three years in rural areas to give the married woman interests outside 
her home, through classes, demonstrations, exhibitions, and 
conferences. In twenty-three years, 5,590 institutes have been started, 
an average of 243 new ones each year. Surely a proof that such 
institutes were needed. On similar lines, the National Union of 
Townswomen’s Guilds has worked for nine years in places of more 
than 4,000 inhabitants, therefore outside the scope of the Women’s 
Institute, widening interests and encouraging practical training in the 
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principles of citizenship. The Church organization, the Mothers’ 
Union, also has always in its programmes stressed the value of general 
as well as religious education. Besides the associations which have come 
into being solely for work among married women, many other 
voluntary associations have in these last comparatively few years 
recognized that their work is incomplete if the needs of the married 
woman are not given consideration per se. Her leisure time is different 
and it is greater, just as her ability and influence are greater, than they 
are generally considered to be. 

Let me take one of the voluntary associations having married 
women’s groups—the Young Women’s Christian Association— 
describe some of its experiments on these lines and indicate possible 
lines of development. Take the example of a Y.W.C.A. Club 
near London. Three years ago a ‘lonely wife’ wrote a letter to the 
local Press, complaining that a country that was supposed to ‘treasure 
the home’ and ‘honour motherhood’ did nothing to help these either 
intellectually or socially. The senior members of the Y.W.C.A. Club 
decided to answer this letter. The result was that invitations were sent 
out; a Wives’ Club was formed, which now three years later, has an 
average afternoon attendance of seventy. The club is self-governing, 
the programme of work and entertainment is entirely chosen and 
arranged for by the members’ committee. A dramatic section produces 
three good plays a year; there is a Keep Fit class under a trained teacher, 
with medical examination and advice on entry, a ballroom dancing 
class; tennis coaching and handicrafts. Short courses of lectures are 
given on Child Welfare, After-care work, First Aid, Bible Study, 
the work of the Social Services and A.R.P. This group, in addition 
to these recreative and intellectual pursuits, finds time to give service 
to the Ante-Natal Clinic and the local Hostel for unmarried mothers, 
and a rota of voluntary waitresses work at the Club’s public cafeteria, 
bringing in appreciable funds for the upkeep of the whole Club 
centre. 

In interesting contrast, there is the example of a Club on a new 
housing state. So far this estate boasts no community centre, no 
generous supply of halls, only one church used as a hall, the Sanctuary 
being shut off as a separate room by a shutter screen. Enter this room 
on any Tuesday or Thursday afternoon at about 3 o'clock and you 
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will fmd some eighty to a hundred women present. Some are sitting 
with young children, chatting quietly, others busy with accounts, 
others beyond the platform preparing tea and cakes, the leader talking 
with the chairman of the women’s committee working on plans for 
coming dates. All busy and interested. At 3 o’clock the speaker arrives 
and all draw up for the talk on, for example, “The extra year of Educa- 
tion—do we want it for our children?’ The women listen and then 
divide into smaller groups for discussion, each with their own chosen 
leader. When the allotted fifteen minutes are up, the groups reassemble; 
leaders report on the findings of their groups and further questions 
arise. The speaker explains and answers, and so at 4.15 the discussion 
is drawn to a close. A cup of tea and a dance or a little music follow, 
for those who can spare the time, and home once again refreshed in 
body and mind, to face the work and problems of family life. That is 
a typical afternoon on a new housing estate where a Y.W.C.A. Club 
has been formed. The sense of community is growing and when local 
funds are forthcoming and the community centre is built, the nucleus, 
the only chance for its success, is already there. From yet another 
housing estate comes this report. ‘Apart from the usual dressmaking, 
drama, handicrafts and Keep Fit classes (for this last we have one 
hundred on the books), discussion evenings are getting very popular. 
These are attended by young married men and women, and now they 
have put in a special request for a psychology course, and this has been 
arranged to start after Christmas.’ The family holiday scheme where 
there is a scale of charges ranging according to age, from 7s. a week for 
the one-year olds to 27s. a week, has been a tremendous success for 
the last three years, and helps to keep up this ‘mixed’ idea for married 
folks on the social as well as the cultural side. 

Another Club has a two-hour evening for the married people, and 
the first hour is spent in separate groups, the men in one room and the 
women in another. In the second hour all join for the lecture and 
discussion. A married members’ group from Scotland writes that they 
have a very good French conversation class working in the afternoons 
in preparation for their Paris visit next summer. While toddlers are 
looked after in the lounge, cooking, pewter-work, upholstery, 
skating and swimming classes are carried on in other parts of the 
building. Most of the mothers in the swimming class are working 
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for the life-saving certificate. A ‘Golden Circle’ club this year has 
chosen to have a Workers’ Educational Association class on ‘Local 
Government’ for one part of its two-hour programme. Another 
group, in London, is running a parallel session for one afternoon, 
when about a dozen go off from the main social gathering to a 
class on ‘Current Events.’ This Club last year organized a half-day 
Married Members’ Conference on ‘Citizenship’ when nearly two hun- 
dred from nearby Y.W.C.A. Clubs came together. A club in one of the 
Midland towns writes: ‘In 1925 we began physical training work. 
There was great excitement over this as it was not done with married 
women in our city at that time. We started with a Study Circle and 
then came a request for something active as well and so this followed 
on.’ At the Scottish Exhibition in Glasgow last year, a married women’s 
group from Motherwell gave the Keep Fit display. 

Why should we be surprised at all this? The average age of the 
married women of the country is 26 years. Surely not too old for 
further education—physical, mental and spiritual. Isn’t it the fault 
of Society that we have made little or no educational provision for this 
large and intensely important section of the population? They need 
special provision because of working hours. On our success with them 
will largely depend our successful extension of further education to 
the present younger generation. The parent who has enjoyed, and who 

‘is enjoying, the advantages of informal education is the one who is 
sure to encourage the young folks to take up classes in their leisure 
time. She is not likely to say: ‘Don’t you; your free time’s your own. 
You’re tired out after your day’s work; you go off to the cinema and 
enjoy yourself.’ The right sense of values is largely given in the 
home training. Educationists should see to it that the folks who build 
up the home are not kept in a rut so narrow and so deep that they 
cannot see over the edge to get a view of the world around, and so 
inevitably lose, or never even gain, this right sense of values. 

‘In this district there is no limit to this side of the work.’ This was 
written by a Y.W.C.A. organizer in one of the great northern towns, 
speaking of her work among the married women. It could have been 
written by educationists from almost any part of Great Britain about 
the potentialities of the nine-and-a-half million supremely important 
but much too ‘taken-for-granted’ wives and mothers. 


Music in Wales 


GRAHAM THOMAS 
(Tutor in music at Coleg Harlech) 


I 
Adult Classes in Music in Rural Communities 


T is interesting to read of the growth of musical activities in the 

adult education world. The two articles published in the September 
number of ADULT EDUCATION were extremely encouraging to those who 
have the cause of music at heart and should stimulate enthusiasts 
to still greater efforts. They were interesting in that they illustrated 
the fact that the same objective may be attained in diverse ways. 
Different communities call for different treatment, and the tutor in 
adult education must, above all things, be able to adapt himself to the 
needs and possibilities of the community. We saw, in ADULT EDUCA- 
TION how local conditions in Hertfordshire differed from those in 
Lancashire, and how this difference affected the treatment given in 
each case. It will be granted that similar differences exist between the 
Home Counties and Cornwall or between the industrial areas of the 
Midlands and East Anglia. Since this difference arises within a country 
where the same language is spoken, how much greater are the differ- 
ences when we turn to a country which has a language and tradition 
of its own? 

Wales has many traditions, and none is stronger than that of vocal 
music. It may be an exaggeration to call Wales, as Welshmen some- 
times do, ‘the land of song’, but it must be admitted that there is, in 
Wales, a great love for singing, and although the average Welshman 
is too uncritical to be termed musical, yet the fervour which he dis- 
plays at times in his singing makes up, to a large degree, for his 
deficiencies in other directions. Most Welsh choirs consist of very 
fine voices, and sing with great enthusiasm, but they often show lack 
of good taste in their selection, and interpretation of works. This 
is often true of the attitude of the Welshman towards music in general. 
Although he has a deep love for music, this love is largely confined to 
the type of ballad popular in the Victorian era, and represented in 
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Wales by the songs of Dr. Joseph Parry, R. S. Hughes and others 
unknown outside Wales. 

It would, therefore, be interesting to note the effect of the adult 
education movement on the Welsh people and the way in which their 
original love for music has been directed to new channels. In the 
first place it should be mentioned that musical education for adults 
is not a recent innovation in Wales. The tonic solfa movement became 
very strong throughout the country during the last thirty or forty 
years of the last century. Classes were held under the tuition of 
experts on several evenings of the week, and examinations were held 
periodically through the Sunday schools, when enthusiasm ran high. 
The Welshman of that time was conscious of his own defects as a 
musician, and in Y CERDDOR CYMREIG (The Welsh 
Musician), a musical magazine of the time, we “nd this statement: 
‘Although almost everyone is capable of singing a song correctly 
after hearing it sung often enough, yet it is an indisputable fact that 
comparatively few are capable of reading the simplest music. The 
choristers have to learn the songs by hearing others sing them.’ 
This particular number of the magazine was published in August, 
1861, and it was about this time that the class movement sprang up, 
for soon after, in the same magazine (number issued in November, 
1862) we hear of promising solfa classes being held throughout 
Pembrokeshire—one of the most rural counties in Wales. Meetings 
were held in various villages, where sight-reading was a regular practice 
among the choirs. In the words of the writer: ‘Splendid efforts are 
being made in Newcastle-Emlyn and the whole of Teifi-side to- 
wards reading music, especially with sacred music.’ This last phrase is 
significant, as all efforts with music in Wales during this time were 
connected with religious movements. The old enthusiasm for classes 
gradually died down, and until comparatively recently, no classes 
were held, but the old religious tradition still remains, and is one of the 
factors which every enthusiast in adult education must take into 
account. 

With the advent of the railways and the every increasing popularity 
of motor cars, Wales has been linked up more closely with England, 
particularly since the Great War, and, indeed, the more highly in- 
dustrialized parts of South Wales, especially the centres, like Cardiff 
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and Swansea, have been anglicized to a degree, and English influence 
is strong. But in the rural parts of Wales, the inhabitants are still not 
overwhelmed by outside influences, and cling firmly to their language 
and traditions. This is especially true of parts of North Wales, and 
of Merionethshire and Carnarvonshire in particular. In this part of 
the country where, centuries ago, Llewelyn, the last of the Welsh 
princes, held out to the end against Edward I, the old Welsh traditions 
are as firmly rooted as ever, and defy all attempts to destroy or modify 
them. The topography is rugged, here are gathered together the 
highest mountain ranges in Wales, and the whole area is the remotest 
part of Wales. It will, therefore, be interesting to see what success 
adult classes in music have had in the towns—or rather, large villages, 
of these counties. The writer has had the good fortune to have held 
classes in Barmouth, Harlech and Portmadoc, towns on the North 
Wales coast, with populations of 2,500, 1,200, and 4,000 respectively, 
and the reaction of the inhabitants to these classes was interesting. 
The nature of the surrounding country makes transport difficult and 
there is little, if any, communication between the towns in winter, and 
public transport services finish for the day at 7.30 p.m. Consequently, 
these towns must make their own leisure activities, and, at first 
appearance, conditions are ideal for holding evening classes. 

But we have already noted that the old religious tradition is as 
strong as ever, and the first task which confronts the class tutor is to 
convince the inhabitants and prospective members that the class is not 
being run in opposition to the local religious organizations. To ignore 
this problem would be fatal, and the class would be a failure from the 
very commencement. The main reason for this is that those people 
who are enthusiastic about the religious movements in the towns 
are the ones who are most enthusiastic in the work of the class. The 
class will invariably include a few local conductors, precentors and 
organists—who, by the way, often play from solfa—who are en- 
thusiastic and ideal members in that they are ready to learn and help 
in every possible way. But they are steeped in the hymn-tune tradition, 
and they will not tolerate a candid criticism of their favourite hymns, 
although, often as not, these hymns are poorly constructed and devoid 
of any real harmonic sense. The most difficult task before the tutor 
is to guide these people through the medium of the hymn-tune 
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to larger works. Their knowledge of harmony is instinctive, since they 
have been accustomed to part-singing from childhood, but the very 
fact that it is instinctive makes it more difficult for them to grasp the 
grammatical side of composition. A number of members have even 
reached the stage of composing hymn-tunes of their own, and have 
possibly been honoured by having one of their tunes printed in the 
local music festival book. Some of these tunes are very good and 
show a real talent for composition, but the task of the teacher in 
endeavouring to divert the composers to other forms of compositions, 
such as a minuet, or even a simple song in Ternary form, is amazingly 
difficult, for their minds appear to be set in a particular groove, and 
they find it a hard task to get out of that groove. 

Small wonder, then, that composition is an important starting 
point in these classes, as so many of the members have tried their 
hand at it at some time or other. The main object of adult classes is, 
of course, not composition, or any other technical branch of the art, 
but appreciation, which is purely cultural. Since, however, so many 
of the members are particularly interested in composition, the tutor 
can approach the subject of appreciation best through composition. 
The average member of the class prefers making music, either by 
composing or by singing, to listening to it, and he can be guided 
to the masterpieces of the great musicians best by being encouraged 
to ‘write himself, or by singing some of those masterpieces. 

Women, on the whole, have been more enthusiastic in their support 
of music classes than men, and the men who attend are, in almost 
every case, talented amateurs whose hobby is either conducting, 
composing or singing. It might be added here that young people 
are not usually as well versed in music as their elders, as very little 
music has been taught in the schools in the past, and it is only within 
recent times that a move has been made in this direction in the elemen- 
tary schools, and the fruits of these efforts have yet to be seen. Women 
from all walks of life attend the classes and their reasons for attending 
are as varied as their occupations. Two ladies in a certain class attended 
for the sole reason that they thought that listening to music would 
improve their powers of concentration. In other words, the music 
class became, for them, a course in Pelmanism! The Women’s In- 
stitute plays an important part in the lives of the young girls and 
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women in these districts, and many of the class members are members 
of the local branch of the W.I. They are usually members of the 
institute choir, and show great enthusiasm when choral work is 
introduced in the class. Thus with the demand for choral work and 
composition, class-singing and tune-building are important subjects 
on the curriculum, and these, together with sight-reading, ear-training 
and a little form, prepare the way for a general appreciation of the 
larger choral and orchestral works. 

The formation of a good choral society in any of these towns is 
very difficult, because any such society would be unable to draw 
upon the outlying districts, owing to lack of transport. It is almost 
impossible for a townsman, or even a resident in a country district 
in England, to realize the difficulties of transport in this mountainous 
and almost barren area. For this reason, then, the smaller towns must 
depend upon small choral societies, and even among these there is 
little enthusiasm, as the choral interest of the local inhabitants is in 
hymn-singing rather than in madrigals and part-songs. The bigger 
oratorios are popular, but usually are too heavy for a small local choir. 
Choral societies are difficult, but orchestral societies are impossible 
in this area. Besides transport difficulties, there are very few teachers 
of stringed instruments in the area, and there is consequently a dearth 
of good players. The only places which can boast of an orchestral 
society are Pwilheli and Blaenau Festiniog, both of which are fairly 
large towns, the latter a centre of the quarrying industry, and both are 
fortunate in that good teachers of the violin and piano are resident 
in the district. 

But notwithstanding the great difficulties in the way of active 
music-making, the natural love for music which most of these people 
have makes up for deficiencies in other directions. There is no mistak- 
ing the genuine enthusiasm which they show when singing the hymns 
and songs they love, and the fervour with which they prepare for a 
festival is amazing. These hymn-singing festivals, called ‘Gyman- 
faoedd, occur annually, and the day of the ‘Gymanfa’ is a general 
holiday. The shops are closed and the whole community is present at 
one or other of the festivals, which are organized by the various 
religious denominations. There is a special choir at each of these 
festivals, which has been specially trained beforehand in the hymn- 
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singing, and in the anthem and chorus of the day. But the whole 
congregation joins in the singing, and it often happens that the singing 
in the auditorium is better than that in the choir. The nonconformist 
Gymanfa in Wales is one of the most truly democratic events of the 
day, and it is deeply characteristic of the spirit of the Welsh nation. 
The tutor who wishes to work for music in Wales must understand 
this spirit of democracy, this love for choral music, this religious 
fervour. If he approaches his task from within this movement, he will 
succeed, if he is competent, but if he remains a sceptic, and attempts 
to bring the world of classical music before the Welshman, without 
first of all taking into account all those elements which contribute 
towards the Welshman’s musical make-up, he is bound to fail. 


Il 
Music in a Residential College 


N the centre of the area described in the foregoing section, is 

situated Coleg Harlech, the only residential college for adult 
education in Wales, and the only college of its kind in the country 
that includes music among the regular courses in its curriculum. 
We have already seen the type of area in which Coleg Harlech is 
sithated, and it will be interesting to note its effect on the students 
and on the life of the college. Its remoteness and lack of communication 
with the outside world has one good effect—it forces the students to 
make their own social life and entertainment in the college, as there are 
no outside attractions, and it helps to take their minds away from the 
conditions to which they have always been accustomed, and which 
in the South Wales of to-day, tend to make them depressed, discon- 
tented, and irresponsive to sustained social and intellectual effort. 
Most of the students come from industrial areas, largely from South 
Wales, and the change for them is tremendous. They are confronted 
with a new mode of living, new surroundings, completely different 
scenery and new friends. They settle down quickly, and are soon 
accustomed to the new idea of studying and living a communal life 
in the college. 
How then, does a music department fare in such an institution? 
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One thing is certain at the outset: the majority of the students are men 
who have endured the hard knocks of life, and their attitude towards 
music is not that of the average university or academy student. They 
have no time to be ‘highbrow’, and their inclinations do not tend 
that way. They have been face to face with ‘reality’, and their main 
tendency is to put aside everything which tends to be superfluous. 
Indeed it is not easy to convince some of the students that music 
as a whole is not superfluous. The stern realists and socially conscious 
tend to believe—and, indeed, there is much to be said for their point 
of view—that the only subjects worthy of consideration are the 
social sciences. In the interests of social urgency and concentration 
they would banish every other subject from the curriculum, though 
it should be added, in fairness to them, that a generous tolerance 
develops in the course of the year, and some even join in some of the 
musical activities occasionally. But there is a type of student in the 
residential college, as in the wide world without, who is not interested 
in, and has no time for, music in any shape or form. 

The second type also consists of non-musicians, but these believe 
that music has something for them, and that some of the gaps in their 
lives can be filled through the medium of music. These students do 
not study music seriously, but show an active interest in the subject 
by joining the college choral society and attending concerts and 
listening groups. They are a great asset to the music department 
and their contribution is quite as valuable as that of the music students 
themselves. The music students, i.e., those who undertake the study 
of music as a part of their course, make up the third group. These, 
again, are as varied in their interests and capabilities as the students 
in the other group, and the class at the beginning of the session is a 
heterogeneous one. No student usually enters upon a music course 
unless he has studied some aspect of the subject previously, and the 
majority have been members of music classes organized by the 
National Council of Music, or of University Tutorial Classes, or- 
ganized by the University of Wales. But music is such a wide subject 
that no two students have the same interests, or have even undertaken 
a similar course of study. One is a vocalist, and his knowledge is 
largely confined to vocal music for his particular type of voice, while 
another may have been an orchestral player, and is solely interested 
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in orchestral music. Yet another may have been a member of a brass 
band, and has the usual brass band repertoire, and a fourth is a pianist, 
while a fifth may have no practical interest in any instrument, but has 
studied a little harmony—usually with the tonic solfa college—and 
proudly points to a hymn-tune of his which has been sung at a local 
Gymanfa. The problem which confronts the tutor is that of forming 
a course which will broaden each man’s outlook, while keeping alive 
his particular interest. 

We have already noted one of the advantages of a residential college 
—that of taking the student away from surroundings which are 
likely to distract him. There are, of course, other advantages, and 
chief among them is the fact that certain members of the staff reside 
in the college and can be approached at any time. Even those tutors 
who live outside the college are easily accessible, and this enables the 
student to co-operate closely with the tutor. Thus, unlike the man who 
can meet his tutor once a week only, the student in a residential college 
can approach his tutor whenever he has a problem to solve, and is 
certain of all the sympathy and help that is possible. This advantage, 
of course, applies to all students, but the music students are fortunate { 
in another respect also—that of equipment. It is possible to build 
up in a residential college a good music library, gramophone library 
and to collect various musical instruments. The equipment at Coleg 
Harlech now consists of a good library of books, and music, an 
electrical hand-made acoustical gramophone, with a collection 
of about three hundred records, and a number of musical instruments. 
This collection of musical instruments consists of a two-manual 
pipe-organ, three pianos, one of which is a Bluthner concert grand, 
and two spare violins for the use of students who care to take up the 
instrument. There is no doubt that the residential factor and the 
permanence of the department, thus obviating the necessity of moving 
the equipment, place the residential college on a far more favourable 
basis than the evening class, or even the educational settlement. 
But the fact that the students attend for one session only, and that they 
are so mixed, makes it impossible to form a good choral or orchestral 
society. This is one of the chief problems in a college of this type, 
and will be dealt with later. 

Let us now take the work of the music department itself. In accor- 
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dance with the Board of Education regulations, special emphasis is 
laid on appreciation. But the preparation for appreciation can be more 
thorough in a course of this kind and many aspects of the subject 
are dealt with here, when it would be impossible te deal with them in 
the usual type of evening class. The syllabus shall speak for itself, and 
is appended here in full: 


1. Appreciation 

(a) The study of musical form. 

(6) General landmarks in the history of music. 

(c) A detailed study of three symphonic works, together with a 
more general study of a number of other works of a similar 
character. This will entail practice in score-reading. 

(d) A study of some of the aesthetic problems in the appreciation 
of music. 


2. Practical 

(2) Aural training, with emphasis on the writing of melodies 

and rhythms. 

(6) Elementary harmony and counterpoint. 

(c) Elementary orchestration. 

(d) Training in choral conducting and in the organization of music- 

making groups with active participation in such groups. 

Of all the branches of music mentioned in this syllabus, aural 
training is undoubtedly the most important, for it is impossible to 
acquire a keen sense of appreciation without training the ear to detect 
subtleties of tone and pitch. A good sense of rhythm is also necessary, 
and, strangely enough, this is often deficient in students who are 
otherwise quite good musicians. The importance of aural training 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, and it plays an important part in 
the training of music students at Coleg Harlech. Sight-reading is also 
an important part of the work and receives much attention. Inciden- 
tally, it might be noted here that aural-training and sight-reading 
have been found very helpful and successful in evening class work 
outside the college. The students are trained to sing a piece of music 
at sight, whether they be vocalists or no. The instrumentalists find 
that although they may be quite proficient in sight-reading on their 
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own instruments—usually they are not—yet the problem of sight- 
singing is quite another matter. Sight-reading on an instrument can 
become partly a mechanical function, but singing at sight is a purely 
mental effort and requires a high standard of musicianship. 

Other branches of music are given second place until the aural 
work and sight-singing powers of the class have reached a fairly high 
standard. When comparative proficiency has been acquired, the other 
branches become easier, and can be dealt with adequately. Those 
students who are instrumentalists are encouraged, but no official 
tuition is given. Owing to the nature of the college, practical work of 
this kind must, of necessity, take a secondary place, and of course, the 
quality varies considerably. Thus there were sufficient string players 
in the college last year, playing the appropriate instruments, to form 
a string quartet. But there was not a single pianist among the students. 
In former years there were several pianists but few string players, 
while this year there are but two violinists and one pianist, but the 
vocal qualities of the students as a whole seem to be much higher than 
in former years. It can be seen from this that a rigid programme of 
practical work is impossible. 

The most interesting feature of a music department in a residential 
college of any kind is its effect on the students who have no official 
eonnection with the department. Music, by its very nature, is not a 
subject which can be confined to the classroom, and it is almost 
certain to affect the general activities of the college, especially in the 
social sphere. For example, the musical side of social functions, such 
as smoking concerts, is almost always attended to by a music student. 
He often asks the music tutor for advice so that indirectly, the music 
tutor can influence the smoking concerts, which are actually outside 
his direct sphere of influence. In this way he can see to it that really 
poor stuff is eliminated. But there are more official functions in the 
college which are associated with the music department, and are super- 
vised by the music tutor. The gramophone listening groups take first 
place among these, on account of the great influence which they have 
upon the musical life of the students. Attendance is a purely voluntary 
affair, but a large number of students attend them regularly throughout 
the year. The library of gramophone records, about three hundred 
in number, has been built up within the last four years, and is still 
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growing. It consists mainly of the well-known classics, and those 
works which are regarded as standard, but an occasional new work 
is introduced to stimulate interest. 

The music students all attend the listening groups regularly, as 
they regard them as a part of their course, but the majority of the 
students present are not connected with the music department, but 
come for their own interest and enjoyment. It will be admitted by 
everyone that to liste to gramophone records is much more difficult 
than to listen to a concert, as the personal element is entirely eliminated. 
But the listening groups retain their popularity throughout the year, 
which proves that classical music, when given an opportunity, can 
make a powerful appeal tc *1e ordinary man. Besides this, the students 
assert that, after these gr ‘vs, they feel better fitted to listen to the 
more ‘highbrow’ progran ies broadcast occasionally by the B.B.C. 
This fact alone, judging them from the purely utilitarian standpoint, 
justifies the existence of the listening groups. 

The other official functions in the college are the music club and 
the choir. At certain periods of the year the music club is the choir, 
as all the members are too busily rehearsing for a concert to attend 
to the purely cultural side of the club’s activities, but during the early 
part of the session, at least, the music club serves a definite purpose in 
organizing various social musical evenings. The winter programmes 
include organ and piano recitals, violin and ’cello recitals, occasional 
song recitals or miscellaneous programmes, and lectures. These 
programmes consist entirely of first-class music, and serve a dual role, 
for apart from the educational value of the concerts, members of the 
club are encouraged to take part in them. This is invaluable for those 
vocalists or instrumentalists who are unaccustomed to giving public 
performances. In the friendly atmosphere of the music club, they are 
encouraged to give an occasional item in the programme, and in this 
way they gradually acquire the confidence required for public per- 
formance. Visiting artists also come along occasionally, and give the 
local amateurs an opportunity of hearing at close quarters first-class 
music performed in a first-class manner. The music club and choir 
join in the last term or so to give a festival at the end of the college 
session—usually at the beginning of June. Among the choral works 
performed by the choir in the past few years are:—‘Songs of the Fleet’ 
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(Stanford): ‘Abide With Us’ (Bach): ‘A Tale of Old Japan’ (Coleridge- 
Taylor) and a number of madrigals and part-songs. 

Appreciation has been defined as liking plus knowledge. Knowing 
a work is an important factor in the appreciation of that work, and 
members of the music club advance a long way on the road to apprecia- 
tion by learning so many classical works. But there are a large number 
of students in the college who do not attend the music club, and these 
look upon all classical music with suspicion. The students have a 
singsong in their common room on three mornings in the week, 
when the usual community songs are sung. Attempts have been made 
from time to time to introduce good works into the morning reper- 
toire. An attempt was made some time ago to introduce the Bach 
chorale, ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,’ but it was immediately thrown 
out by the students as being highbrow, dry and unsuitable. It was, 
however, learnt in the music club, and those students who were mem- 
bers of the music club grew so fond of *: that they were continually 
singing or humming it, with the result that the students gradually 
got to know it and to like it. Eventually it was asked for by the students 
in the morning singsong, and was a firm favourite from that time on. 
This is an interesting example of the indirect influence of the music 
department on the general body of the students through the medium 
of the more musical among them. Many classical works have been 
learnt by the non-musicians in this way, and when they leave, they 
take with them the first stages of appreciation—knowing and liking 
__ a few good works. 

There is another important aspect of the music club which has not 
been discussed hitherto. The music club, together with other college 
societies, forms a valuable connecting link between the college and the 
town. This is especially the case in the choir, for as the college is for 
men only, the ladies from the town provide the soprano and contralto 
parts. These ladies, together with some men who are keenly interested, 
attend all the musical functions throughout the year. This co-operation 
is very valuable, if only for the friendly feeling it stimulates between the 
town and the college. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of transport in the district, which have proved to be such an 
obstacle when an attempt is made to form a large choral society. 
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Good singers live a few miles away from the town, and are anxious 
to join the choir, but cannot get a late train or bus to take them home 
after the practice. The only solution has been the transport of members 
who live some distance away to and from the practices in private cars. 
But this has imposed a strain not only upon the enthusiasm of the 
members, but also upon the goodwill of the car-owners, and success 
has varied considerably. But the formation of an orchestra has been 
impossible, for not only does the transport problem exist, but there is a 
real scarcity of string players in the neighbourhood. However, a real 
solution has been found, for a very good orchestral society exists in 
Pwllheli, which is about twenty-five miles distant from Harlech. 
The college has come to an arrangement with this orchestra, so that the 
two societies co-operate to each other’s advantage. In this way it is 
possible to give a really good choral and orchestral concert occasion- 
ally, and the transport problem is solved by the hiring of a fleet 
of cars for the occasion. This is the best that can be done in an area 
which is unfavourable geographically, but when the limitations .are 
considered, results have been encouraging and fully justify the hard 
work put in by all. 

An account of the musical activities at Coleg Harlech would be 
incomplete without a word about the summer schools. For two 
weeks in June unemployed musicians from South Wales attend the 
college for a refresher course in music, when they study the usual 
subjects. The men attending this course are drawn from the club- 
leaders, conductors and orchestral players in the mining areas. But the 
chief event of the year is the summer school for all music-lovers 
organized by the Welsh National Council of Music, under the director- 
ship of Sir Walford Davies, and which is held in the last week in 
July. When we say that Sir Walford himself is in charge, and lectures 
each day, we have said enough to prove the high standard of the 
school, but apart from Sir Walford, there are other tutors present 
who are experts in their respective departments. Among the subjects 
studied are the teaching of music (in schools and in evening classes), 
composition, harmony and counterpoint, choral technique and string 
orchestral technique. The lectures are supplemented by valuable 
practical work, and several concerts are given by members of the 
school. 
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To sum up, two factors play an important part in the development 
of a music department at Coleg Harlech. These are the residential 
nature of the college and the Welsh tradition of a love for singing 
inherited by the majority of the students. It is true that a small number 
of English and foreign students attend the college each year, but they 
do not form more than twenty per cent of the total number. At least 
eighty per cent are Welsh by tradition, if not by language. Besides, no 
English or foreign student has, as yet, undertaken the serious study of 
music, and the music class, up to the present, has consisted entirely of 
Welshmen. The remoteness of the college has, admittedly, its dis- 
advantages, but for this particular work these are considerably out- 
weighed by the advantages. The evening class movement has, un- 
doubtedly, influenced Wales tremendously in the past decade or so, 
but an institution of the nature of Coleg Harlech has opportunities 
which are beyond the reach of the evening class. It is to Coleg Harlech 
that the Wales of the future will look for a lead, for its future leaders 
are here, endowed with their native enthusiasm and energy, and 
tempered with the learning which they receive here from lectures, 
seminars and books. The musician, too, must look, to Coleg Harlech, 
for at present this is the only institution of its kind in the country which 
has music on the curriculum, though we hope that soon music will 
be introduced into the other adult colleges. But the future leaders of 
Welsh musical outlook and life are here, for they are not alienated 
from their native traditions by academic rule and pressure from higher 
authorities, but are nurtured in those aspects of their traditions that 
are worthy of honour and respect. Thus it may be that through these 
traditions Wales will eventually arrive at chat musical emancipation 
which she so much needs and deserves. 


Two Social Su veys* 


GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


THE importance and value of Mr. Tout’s pamphlet must not be judged by its 
size and price. It not only gives extremely valuable information in itself but it 
whets the appetite for the further volume to which it is, in a sense, an 
introduction. The social survey of Bristol which has been undertaken by a 
department of the University under the direction of Mr. Tout, presents some 
unusual features. For the most part, the social surveys that have already been 
carried out have been, with the exception of the London survey, into areas 
which have been badly hit by the decline in the export trades, and in which 
unemployment was above the average both in extent and in duration. 
Bristol, on the other hand, is one of the most prosperous towns in the 
United Kingdom. Her prosperity has a more secure foundation than that of 
many other seemingly equally properous districts, in that she is not wedded 
to any one industry, but has a large variety of trades, many of them rela- 
tively sheltered. The general standard of living is not only high in com- 
parison with that of other towns; it is also more secure. In addition the 
inquiry on which the report is based took place during the summer months 
of 1937, when the recovery which began in 1932 had reached its peak and 
when a larger number of adult men were in employment in the town than at 
any other period in its history. 

It is important to keep these facts in mind in considering the conclusions 
given by Mr. Tout. Whatever poverty the inquiry reveals cannot be 
ascribed to exceptional conditions in trade or to a period of slump. The 
conditions described are those of a boom. They show Bristol and its inhabi- 
tants at their most favourable and most prosperous moment. 

A calculation of poverty necessarily has something arbitrary about it; it 
depends on what is included in the minimum essentials of physically efficient 
subsistence as to where the poverty line is drawn, and therefore what 
percentage of the population is found about or below it. The traditional 
standard which has been developed by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree from the 
earlier investigations of Charles Booth was worked out prior to the recent 
developments in the study of nutrition, and is particularly at fault in its 
inadequate food allowances for children. The Bristol survey has accordingly 
taken a modified form which in part remedies this defect, and which con- 
sequently puts the minimum needs at a considerably higher level than the 

*The Standard of Living in Bristol by Herbert Tout, M.A. (Arrowsmith) 15. 


A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District. Vol. 1. Economics and 
Government of a Changing Area (Oxford University Press) 155. 
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traditional one, the disparity between the two poverty lines depending 
upon the number of children included in the family. It must not be thought, 
however, that this standard differs in being other than a true poverty line; 
i.e., a measure of minimum physical needs. It makes no provision whatever 
for sickness, savings, old age, burial, for holidays, or for household equip- 
ment; it allows no penny to be spent on stamping a letter or buying a 
newspaper, On a cigarette or a drink, an occasional visit to a cinema, or a 
modest gift to a child or a friend. It allows for nothing more than the sheer 
necessities of physical existence. 

Yet even by this rigorous standard 10.7 per cent of the working-class 
families in prosperous Bristol are living in poverty. 

The standard of living of any family depends primarily on the relation 
between two factors—the size of the income and the number of people to be 
maintained on the income. The man in the street tends to concentrate unduly 
on the first. It is the particular merit of this pamphlet that it emphasizes the 
second and focuses attention on their relationship. At one time it was the 
general! belief that the ‘unemployed’ were a class apart, in some way sharply 
differentiated from the rest of the hard-working, respectable, independent 
working-class. And all sorts of wrong policies for the treatment of un- 
employment followed from that wrong diagnosis. We are in danger of 
making the same mistake with regard to poverty—of thinking of the ‘poor’ 
as a well-defined section of the population. But just as it is one of the 
normal experiences of a vast proportion of wage-earners to be unemployed 
at some time in their lives, so it is also the common lot for a very large part 
of them to be in poverty during some part of their lives. The hardest time 
in a working-class family’s life comes when the children are all dependent 
on the father’s wage, before the eldest gets out into the world to help relieve 
the strain by his (or her) few shillings of earnings. Is it any wonder that 
parents are eager for their children to be out in the world and oppose a 
raising of the school-leaving age (unaccompanied by maintenance grants) 
when they know that this, however bereficial it may be to the child from 
an educational standpoint, is going to long the period of bitter poverty 
for the whole family. 

This problem is well brought out in the Bristol survey. More than half the 
families with four or more children are below the poverty line; a quarter 
of those with only three are in the same position. This means that the effects 
of poverty are felt where the future results will be most serious, on the 
growing children who will form the nation of the future. It is not a small 
matter that can be lightly treated. Only 9 per cent of the Bristol wage- 
earning families have three or more children, but in these families are 
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to be found 76 per cent of all dependent children. It is this large proportion 
which is suffering either primary poverty or at best insufficiency. There is 
comfort in these figures because they show that the problem is one that can be 
tackled; it has boundaries. Look after the children—more free meals in 
school, more milk, family allowances, what you will—and you remove the 
most serious consequences of poverty. 

But it is important not to expect too much from such a reform. To alle- 
viate child poverty is not to remove the causes of poverty. Three children is 
not an excessive number to have. If a family with three children or less is in 
poverty the cause must be sought in the other half of the relationship, the 
size of the income. And, indeed, it is to the inadequacy of income that we 
must ascribe the main part of poverty. The unskilled labourer usually 
receives a wage which keeps him about the poverty line while he is single 
or childless. But while his children are young he is very likely to fall below it. 
This influences another factor. The unemployment allowance is partly based 
on needs, but it is not allowed to rise above wages. Low wages mean neces- 
sarily a low maximum to unemployment allowances. These two between 
them account for 54.4 per cent of all families in poverty. There are other 
causes, notably old age (because of the inadequacy of the Old Age Pension), 
sickness, and the broken family; but unemployment and low wages stand 
supreme as fundamental causes of poverty. 


A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District is a book of an entirely 
different nature. It does not present conclusions: it rather sets the scene for 
the story that is to be unfolded in later volumes. The sub-title of this volume 
gives the clue to the composition: ‘Economics and Government of a Chang- 
ing Area’. The outstanding fact which dominates the picture is the growth 
of the motor industry. It is this which has changed Oxford from a quiet 
stable university town with a settled population, with a few highly-skilled 
industries carried on in small scale production—printing, book-binding, 
marmalade making—into a big modern urban city with a bustling, rapidly- 
growing population. It is this which has altered the surroundings of Oxford 
and replaced its agricultural quiet by sprawling suburbs, the dormitories of 
the new factory workers. 

In the decade January 1921—1931 the population of Oxford increased by 
18°4 per cent, while in England and Wales it increased by only 5.5 per cent. 
Between 1931—7 Oxford increased by 20.5 per cent and England and Wales 
by 2.6 per cent. This does not mean, of course, that Oxford people proved 
extraordinarily prolific. The growth in population was due not so much to 
natural increase as to immigration into the district. But this raises a whole 
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host of problems. It means that the natural increase also goes up, since the 
people who move in are usually the young and vigorous, of child-bearing 
age, with a consequent twist in the age composition of the community. It 
means that from having old settled traditions Oxford becomes a growing 
place of different cultures, with the problem of welding them together into 
an organic whole. The nature of the occupations of the population, too, has 
changed. The motor industry provides few openings for skilled work; its 
jobs are mainly of the process type, and the industry is subject to violent 
fluctuations of demand. Men can earn high wages when they are employed, 
but the insecurity is great and despite the prosperity of the industry periodic 
unemployment now plays a big part in the lives of Oxford workers. 
Oxford is used to sitting for examinations; it has in the past been one of 
her major occupations. It will be immensely interesting to see in the later 
volumes of this survey how she has answered the problems set her by Lord 
Nuffield. 


The Lrony of Museums 
JAN GORDON 


NE likes to dream that there is solid evidence for a definite 

advance of humanity. But if one has had to use the phenomenon 
of light-years to measure interstellar distances we might almost have 
to invent the symbol of snail-years to measure the progress of the 
museum. The introductory page of Mr. S. F. Markham’s report on 
‘The Museums and Art Galleries of the British Isles (other than 
National Museums),’ made to and published by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, reminds us that Sir Leonard Woolley found a 
museum room at Ur, properly arranged with records and tablets. 
So that when we read here of the dingy decay prevalent in so many 
of our British local museums, over two hundred and fifty of which, 
or roughly about one-third, are so ill cared for that they become not 
the preserving places of valuable, artistic records but traps in which 
destruction is freely spread by the death watch or the boring beetle, 
by dry rot, fungoid growths or even by mischievous visitors, we might 
be tempted to defend ourselves. “That Ur room was equivalent to our 
British Museum.’ But the pessimist might answer; ‘Ur was certainly 
smaller than West Ham which, we find here, offers for a full-time 
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fully qualified assistant curator a smaller wage than it pays one of its 
dustmen. So what?” 

The Markham report is not, of course, wholly despairing although 
it admits that even the best of our museums lag quite a way behind 
what some other countries are doing to make museum deposits 
interesting, attractive and above all legible to the casual visitor or of 
constructive service to the student. Nevertheless in a situation as 
serious as the report makes out it is our duty to stress the many 
deficiencies rather than the few felicities, since these deficiencies are 
ones that no civilized community ought to tolerate, while most of the 
felicities have already been outdone by others. 

The report covers a wide area. It treats the anomalies of museum 
distribution, some towns have too many museums and cannot support 
them properly, while large districts, notably in Wales and Scotland, 
and many important towns have none at all. There are 70 museums 
within a few miles of Charing Cross but greater London is almost a 
desert. From the financial aspect 17 museums in London, Edinburgh 
and Cardiff absorb over two-thirds of the total amounts yearly spent 
on museums, and one-third or about £450,000 has to do for the 
770 museums remaining. Although Mr. Markham suggests £1,000 
a year as a minimum income for a well-kept museum in a fair-sized 
town about 450 museums have to creep along on £300 a year or less, 
but of these Mr. Markham says: ‘Yet even in this category one or 
two shine like good deeds in a naughty world.’ In another place he 
says: “The majority of provincial museums and art galleries can only 
be regarded as undernourished.’ 

On local administration the author says: “The majority are under 
control of municipal authorities and the numbers under this category 
increase yearly. These are controlled by elected councillors whose 
enthusiasm for museums is sometimes an absent quality.’ Of the 
buildings only some 200 have been specially built for museum or 
library purposes, most of the rest are placed in converted houses or 
rooms in old houses from which destructive pests, already referred 
to, can seldom be wholly eradicated. Sometimes old buildings are 
most tastelessly made over and two photographs show the concrete 
vandalisms used to convert the quadrangles of Colchester Castle to 
museum purposes. The author says: ‘Perhaps the saddest feature of 
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new museum developments is that there is no canon of requirements. 
As far as I am aware few museum committees have gone into the 
subjects of what are the requirements of the average museum building. 
Consequently new buildings show not only defects from the curatorial 
or public point of view but structural defects giving damp walls and 
other faults.’ He refers to the almost indescribable drabness of so 
many museums, to the horrid cult of the slippery parquet floor and 
makes suggestions about suitable and appropriate floorings and 
methods of display. 

In the chapter on ‘Collections’ Mr. Markham points out that we 
have no National Folk Museum, the most charming example of which 
is perhaps that at Skansen just outside Stockholm, though there are 
some loca! ones, notably that in the National Museum of Wales. 
But as a whole the chapter reads partly as tragic and partly as comic 
relief. The things that museums will accept ‘is enough to give one 
mental indigestion. . . . A midland museum in 1934 accepted ‘Freak 
Egg of Leghorn,’ ‘Section of water pipe and German bomb’ and a 
‘Stuffed domestic cat.’ In a single showcase 8 foot by 4 foot in a 
Scottish museum the following conglomeration was noted, fossils, - 
ancient lamps, mummy necklace and African relics, geological speci- 
mens, picture postcards, stuffed hedgehog, bottles of water from 
Grand Canal, Bonny Doon, etc. (some dry), beak of albatross, burnt 
bits from Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 100 British beetles (many missing), 
and two religious tracts. In a score of museums were found such 
exhibits as double headed caives or eight legged lambs. No wonder 
Mr. Markham refers to many as jumble sales. 

And yet among the rubbish are often objects of value lost, forgotten 
and too often ruined. In the glory-hole of one small museum was 
found a mummy case of unique character, in another two Saxon gold 
brooches, among the finest in England. And usually the condition of 
catalogues which might be of use to the student is almost beyond 
words. 

Since over half of our British museums have to crawl along on 
well under a third of the lowest profitable income the marvel is that 
even some of the minor curators are up to their jobs. Of many the 
pay is little less than a disgrace to a cultivated country. Mr. Markham 
cites one town of §2,000 inhabitants which pays its curator for every 
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weekday, every afternoon and evening, through the year the princely 
sum of £75. Only one museum in every eleven pays a salary equivalent 
to that of a secondary school master. And it is interesting to learn that 
if a museum remains open on a Sunday and charges for entrance it 
is legally classed as a disorderly house. 

When one reflects that the museums should be the foci of our 
historical and esthetic culture, that the things which are confided 
to their care are the irreplaceable treasures of the past, or things that 
will become treasures by the mere passage into the future, that the 
educative values of the museum should be used to the fullest cxtent 
and have as yet been but partially probed, the need will be seen for a 
drastic revision of popular attitude to the museum, its conservation 
and its use. 

The author concludes: ‘As much attention should be paid to our 
cultural problems as is being given to problems of health... . All 
around is a large body of Englishmen and Englishwomen who have 
had little opportunity of any definite education since they left school 
and whose knowledge since those years has only increased by know- 
ledge of their job, of sport and of life. In the mind’s eye one can see 
organized through the length and breadth of the country temples 
of vision where young enthusiasts will find a ready welcome and a 
helping hand . . . and adults will find in these centres a combination 
of relaxation, interest and ever-widening horizons.’ 

Mr. Markham’s report puts the real and the ideal in dramatic contrast. 
But after all it is only a report. We may expect the next one to appear 
in about 1948, and another in 1958, and so on... and by that time 
perhaps most of the treasures in the minor museums will have decayed 
or have been eaten by beetles and the problem will have partially 
solved itself. 
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Mr. Tawney on Educational Finance 


H. M. SPINK 


Some thoughts on the Economics of Public Education (The eighth L. T. 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture): by R. H. Tawney, Professor of 
Economic History in the University of London (O.U.P.), 2s. 


IT is a privilege to have the pleasure of writing a few lines upon the eighth 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust lecture by Mr. R. H. Tawney. To speak upon 
the subject of the Economics of Public Education was to speak timely upon a 
subject which is likely to be painfully relevant in the near future because of 
the circumstances in which the nation now finds itself. 

Every person believes he has a right to criticize expenditure upon 
education, and many do so with a heat and fervour which might properly 
proceed from a sound knowledge of the issues involved, but which often 
does not. To such persons a careful reading of Professor Tawney’s address 
is cordially recommended. 

The address begins by defining the purpose of education and states, 
‘If heredity determines that the full stature of some men shall be less than 
that of others, environment decides whether they shall attain that stature or 
fall below it.’ This is clearly the point at issue in education, and the best 
interests of the nation, as the address proceeds to state and elaborate, are 
served when the development to the full of the whole of the capacity of its 
citizens is achieved. The economic problem which it involves is clearly one 
which ought to be governed solely by the operation of the law of Diminish- 
ing Returns. The early part of the address deals with this cogently and with 
scarifying clarity. 

Those engaged in the administration of educational services are often— 
particularly about this time of the year—treated to the superficial deductions 
of critics on the subject of the increase of expenditure on education over the 
expenditure in the years before the war, and make the further point that this 
increase is more significant when the number of children to be educated has 
fallen by many thousands. On pages 16 and 17 of the printed address there is 
some notable writing on these criticisms. “There was an age,’ Professor 
Tawney writes, ‘when public education still remained primarily a discipline 
half redemptive, half repressive, for those known in the blue book English 
of the day as the children of the “independent poor.” It was a discipline 
designed, on its intellectual side, to confer by means of mass instruction a 
minimum standard of proficiency, and, on its social side, to create an orderly 
civil and not inconveniently restive population with sufficient education to 
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usvJerstand an order, and not so much as to question it.’ And, as he says, 
‘It was attained’. 

For a large section of our population—its more elderly elements in the 
main—this is still the justification for educational expenditure; though to 
say it of the great majority of education authorities would be considera- 
bly wide of the mark. For there is a growing realization of the need for 
providing, through the educational activities of the local authority, means 
tor the development of the whole man. 

Turning to expenditure in the future, Professor Tawney points out two 
of the main lines of future development. One is the existence of a great mass 
of preventible ill-health among children and young persons. The other is 
the need to look more closely into the educational importance of the early 
years of life. There is no denying that to pay much more attention to these 
matters will be costly but it will be an expenditure bringing in increasing 
returns in the shape of a sounder and happier population. Yet in this field 
progress is slow even while the necessity is realized. 

The need for more progressive, enlightened, and active policy with 
regard to the improvement of school buildings is noted and emphasized, 
and indeed, while considerable efforts are being made at present, they are not 
sufficient to remedy the scandal of bad school buildings at a very noticeable 
speed. What is wanted is the putting aside, by the Board of Education, of a 
definite sum for this purpose alone, and for a determined attack—unfettered 
by sectarian obstacles—upon all black-listed schools. And it may be empha- 
sized that in the opinion of nearly every responsible person engaged on 
educational administration, the principles upon which the last black list was 
compiled were scandalously favourable to the continuation of old, insani- 
tary, and inefficient buildings. A large number of existing schools ought to 
be added to the existing list. 

It is not possible in this short review to do justice to the sound, clear and 
trenchant pages of this survey of educational economics, but there will be 
few of those who read it who do not either endorse Professor Tawney’s 
views or feel some strong impulse to revise their outlook upon the whole 
matter. He concludes with a particularly engaging comment: ‘ . . . those by 
whom educational policy has hitherto been determined have rarely either 
themselves attended the schools which policy most directly affects or sent 
their children to them, and they can hardly be expected to regard their 
improvement as an urgent issue. . . . If the only criterion of educational 
policy were the course most conducive to economic efficiency and social 
well-being, the road to be followed would not remain long in doubt.’ Who 
could reasonably doubt it? 
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Reviews 


HARLECH sTuDIES. Edited by B. B. Thomas. (University of Wales Press 

Board) 7s. 6d. 

THIS volume is not only a graceful and well-deserved tribute to Dr. Thomas 
Jones, C.H., the first Chairman of Coleg Harlech; it is equally a striking 
testimony to the twelve years’ work of that College. It contains nine studies by 
members of the staff (past or present), and seven by former students; ten are 
in English and six in Welsh. They cover a wide range of subjects. Five deal 
with aspects of adult education. The Principal of the College contributes a 
critical account of R. D. Roberts; Mr. M. D. Owen writes on Science and 
Mr. Graham Thomas on Musical Appreciation; whilst Mr. C. E. Thomas and 
Mr. J. E. Williams (former students) discuss respectively ‘The Worker: his 
Educational Faith,’ and ‘Adult Education in the Rural Area.’ Mr. D. James 
Jones (who has left Harlech to become Professor of Philosophy at Bangor) 
writes a thoughtful article on Scientific Method, thereby adding to the 
growing body of philosophical literature in the Welsh language. An English 
study by Mr. Robert Richards, M.P. of ‘Ardudwy and its Ancient Churches’ 
is followed by a shorter study of the same subject in Welsh by Mr. R. Glyn 
Lloyd. Mr. T. Rowland Hughes supplies an interesting sidelight to literary 
history in his account of John Scott, editor of the London Magazine—in which 
first appeared several of the Essays of Elia. Scott’s attack on J. G. Lockhart 
for his vituperation of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats led to a duel in 
which he lost his life. Mr. R. Wallis Evans deals in a scholarly article with the 
*‘Cywydd Brud,’ a type of Welsh ode for which there is no English equivalent. 
The historical articles include, ‘A Study of Rents and Fines in South Wales 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries,’ by Mr. T. I. J. Jones, 
‘Some Aspects of Recent Anglo-Irish Relations’ by Mr. S. B. Jones, and 
‘Trade Unionism in France’ by Mr. D. H. Davies. There is a metaphysical 
study by Mr. L. E. Thomas, “The Present: an Aspect of the Problem of 
Time’; and two illuminating autobiographical sketches, “The Miner’ and 
‘The Quarryman’, by Mr. H. Haigh and Mr. O. R. Williams. 

Altogether it is an interesting and varied collection; and the general stan- 
dard is high. In particular, the level of the students’ essays would bring 
credit to any educational institution. If there are any people left so mis- 
guided as to suppose that workers who come late to education cannot make 
their contribution to learning, let them ponder over this volume. Congratu- 
lations should also be paid to the Press Board of the University of Wales 
for producing in such attractive form a book at so low a price. 

To those interested in the development of adult education the most im- 
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portant essay will be that by Mr. B. B. Thomas on R. D. Roberts (1851-1911). 
It is high time that Roberts’s work should find due acknowledgement; and 
Mr. Thomas, in his sympathetic but critical study, has written a worthy 
tribute. Roberts was a Welshman, who after graduating in London pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, where he gained second place in the Natural Science 
Tripos (1875). There he came under the influence of James Stuart, and the 
following winter conducted his first Extension course. The rest of his life, 
apart from a short period as University lecturer in Geology, was devoted to 
the cause of University Extension. From 1811 till his death in 1911 he was 
concerned with the administration of Extension first at Cambridge, later 
at London; ‘it is therefore,’ as Mr. Thomas says, ‘peculiarly true that the 
history of the university extension movement is the story of R. D. Roberts.’ 
Like many Welshmen, Roberts had a somewhat extravagant respect for 
university education: he believed also that it was ‘feasible to bring within 
reach of the whole adult population such facilities as would give all who 
chose to make use of them a chance of becoming life-long students of some 
branch or branches of knowledge.’ And in spite of the general lack of interest, 
which he was gradually forced to recognize, he held that ‘until the mind of 
the people has been thoroughly trained, it is absurd to deduce from their 
apathy a natural antagonism to their intellectual culture.’ Consequently he 
saw adult educaiion too exclusively from the university aspect: he main- 
tained that its standards and organization should be dominated from the 
university. It is not surprising, therefore, that his attitude towards the 
W.E.A. was lukewarm; at the same time he cordially approved of the 
university tutorial class, and was concerned with the formation of a very 
early class, that at Battersea in 1907, with Patrick Geddes as tutor. 

But what Roberts set out to do he most certainly accomplished—to 
make extension an integral part of university work. And now that adult 
education is everywhere recognized as a ‘normal and necessary’ function of 
universities, we should remember the man whose life-work brought that 
about. F, A. CAVENAGH 


THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938 by G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate. 
(Methuen) 6s. 
THE title is very far from giving an adequate idea of the contents of this 
history of the working classes in the last two centuries. It is mainly an econo- 
mic and political history, whereas the title might suggest a social history on 
broader lines. But it is written in a style of remarkable ease and clarity; con- 
structed so skilfully that the whole book reads on with the flowing conti- 
nuity of an exciting novel; and yet full of exact and detailed information 
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about wages, prices, organization, legislation and suchlike matters, handled 
with quite unusual control. In 650 pages we are given, first a conducted 
tour of eighteenth century England, town and country alike; then, success- 
ively, the early movements of revolt; the coming of the industrial age; the 
French wars and the great depression; the development of trade unionism, 
chartism, and political Labour down to, and after, the Great War—all 
against the relevant economic background of successive periods. The book 
is illustrated with over a score of excellent—if somewhat faintly printed— 
maps and charts; it has a very full index, and is altogether quite a notable 
six shillings worth. It will inevitably become a necessity to W.E.A. classes 
in industrial and economic history. 

There are a few slips, due apparently to rapid writing—such as Saturday 
August 4th, 1914, and unexplained allusions, like the references to George 
Hudson and to the Samuel Commission, knowledge of which is taken fu: 
granted; and there are too many misprints. \part from this, the weakest side 
of the book is, perhaps, the treatment of Co-operation, in which, after its 
earliest days, the authors seem to lack interest, apart from allusions to its 
assistance to strikes, and perfunctorily recording its statistical progress. 
Methodism, again, which could not be overlooked in an adequate social history 
of the common people, is ignored, apart from a couple of slighting allusions. 
Stranger still is the absence of any mention of so important a change in in- 
stitutions affecting the workers’ interests as the establishment of the Un- 
employment Assistance Board. The problem of selection, in wi ‘ting post- 
war history, is obviously an extremely difficult one and it is natural that the 
strength of the book should be in some of the earlier sections. The best 
passages include the excellent description of England county by county in 
1746; that of England in the Forties; and the account of the development of 
trade unionism; and the final chapter on the problems of Imperial Britain 
after the war. Adult education gets only passing references; but it would be 
churlish to cavil where so much is given; and so vividly written and well 
planned a history is to be warmly welcomed. H. C. SHEARMAN 


REASON IN POLITICS by K. B. Smellie (Duckworth). London. 1939. 125. 6d. 
THIS book has many of the several merits which a book of this kind can 
possess, and it raises an interesting question. It is, as it stands, the book of a 
man of wide learning and culture, rather than the book of a thinker. Yet the 
title suggests that the author aims at throwing light on one pressing and 
extremely difficult philosophical problem: namely, the part that is played, 
and capable of being played, by reason in politics. 

Mr. Smellie has put so much into his book that the present writer at any 
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rate found it difficult to read continuously and also difficult to think con- 
nectedly round one main topic while reading it. He gives a very large num- 
ber indeed of quotations and of summaries of passages from a wide variety 
of good books. The ordinary reader is used to such summary and quotation 
when the author wishes to analyse or criticize the views in question: other- 
wise, I think, he expects a thinker to work out his own view in his own way 
though occasionally no doubt quoting when a point has been so well ex- 
pressed that it could not be bettered. But too great a welter of quotation and 
summary in a book which is primarily designed to be thoughtful rather gets 
in the reader’s way as well as making him feel doubtful whether the author 
can really quite agree with all these other writers to quite this extent. 

It is not that Mr. Smellie has not got views of his own. A single quotation 
will show that he has. On page 278 he says ‘While there may be a sense in 
which all men have equal and incomparable value, that sense falls outside the 
world of morality. It is only before God that men become equal. But before 
men they are not, and the development of the best is a good thing and an 
end in itself. It is in relation to the development of human nature that men’s 
value must be measured, and measured by that end the suppression of some 
may be demanded.’ Mr. Smellie can make up his mind, and his views are by 
no means the views of everybody. 

Furthermore, he often says such nice things so nicely that one could 
wish he would trust himself outside the leading strings of other authors a 
little more. ‘The city states developed a unity of thought and feeling and 
custom within their borders, such as we should now find at its worst ona 
one class pleasure cruise and at its best among the fellows of a well run 
college. The strength of the Benthamite position lay in its assumption that 
the things upon which men were agreed were wide and deep. A touch of 
force would make the whole world kin.’ And speaking of the optimism of 
laissez-faire, he comments, ‘In other words, the lamb of need would drive 
the tiger of greed.’ It is evident that if Mr. Smellie set out to convince 
the reader of something he would find himself armed with a very formidable 
equipment. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first consists of some 
essays on the history of political thought from the Greeks to Karl Marx. 
The second part contains four chapters on the relations between Metaphysics, 
Economics, and Physics respectively, and Politics. These are full of wide 
sympathies, but it is difficult to find a thesis in any of them. For instance, the 
chapter on History and Politics ends with a four-page summary of thirty- 
two ‘important pages’ from Professor Mannheim’s Jdeology and Utopia, 
which is not clearer than the original and gives very little clear leading in 
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regard to the way out of the difficulties discussed. The third part of the book 
contains two sections on “The Nature of the State” and “The Future of the 
State”. As would be expected they contain some interesting and wise 
reflections, but they do not end with a conclusion about the part played by 
reason in politics. 

There is no preface or introduction to the book, and its last sentences, 
though intended to be encouraging, are depressing. ‘It will make for 
courage,’ says Mr. Smellie, ‘if we admit that should Europe itself experience 
another dark age, there are worlds elsewhere where the spirit of Greece, of 
France, of England and of pre-Prussian Germany could live.’ 

C. R. MORRIS 


THE VOLUNTARY CITIZEN by Constance Braithwaite (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 

THE value of this study lies in the fact that as an economist Dr. Braithwaite 
brings a trained mind to bear on the enquiry, and as a citizen concerned 
with social reform she brings a practical knowledge of the social services. 

The Voluntary Citizen, An Enquiry into the place of Philanthropy in the 
Community, is divided into three parts, the first of which is essentially a 
study of values, while the other two are for the most part objective studies 
of fact. The need to distinguish between facts and value judgments is in- 
sisted on by the author even to the extent of a special paragraph, ‘a note on 
personal bias.’ 

To take the last two sections first : Section II is an attempt to assess the 
quantitative importance of charity, as compared with that of public ex- 
penditure, particularly in its effect on the distribution of wealth. It is a 
statistical study, limited, 2. the author regretted, by the scarcity of published 
returns of the income ani expenditure of charitable organizations. The 
justification for the attempt lay in the belief that enough information was 
available to indicate conclusions of general interest, and in the possibility that 
others might be encouraged to continue this long neglected study. Section 
III gives a detailed account of the history and growth of district nursing 
associations, particularly from the point of view of organization and finance. 
District nursing is considered as typical of a voluntarily organized social 
service, and we see it at work in a large city, a small town, and a rural area. 
Some readers may find this section overburdened with detail. If so they can 
turn to the concluding chapter dealing with such matters of general inter- 
est as the democratization of district nursing, and the arguments for and 
against district nursing as a public service. 

It is, however, Section I, ‘An essay in social philosophy,’ which will arouse 
an immediate response, for i als soundly with questions of vital interest 
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to all concerned with the development of our social services. Much attention 
has recently been given to the relation between the statutory and voluntary 
social services. Dr. Braithwaite does a valuable piece of work in seeking to 
discover the essential nature of these services. She puts the case for public 
social services, illustrated particularly by the relief of poverty, and the 
health services, and argues on general grounds that the state should assume 
financial responsibility for services of an essential nature, where the total 
expenditure involved is large. For example, charity for the relief of poverty 
should in time become unnecessary, through the extension of the public 
social services. 

Financial control, however, does not necessarily mean public administra- 
tion. In fact there are many indications that certain services, with the help of 
a state subsidy, might be better organized by voluntary associations of 
persons who have a special interest in, and knowledge of, the services, e.g. 
district nursing associations. The importance of ultimate control and re- 
sponsibility resting with democratically elected bodies is kept in mind. It is 
in fact the consideration of the conditions under which a democratic state 
can finance a social service which leads on to a discussion of the necessary 
part to be played by charity, even in a socialist community. 

The discussion of the sphere of philanthropy is particularly worth careful 
study. Space forbids me to do more than refer to the interesting division 
of charities into supplementary, experimental, controversial and international. 
No one will dispute the value of charity in experimental services. Dr. 
Braithwaite reminds us too of the fact that experiments can be, and are, 
made by progressive Local Authorities under their permissive powers, 
so long as they have the support of the majority in their area. The voluntary 
citizen has a worthy part to play ina democracy, and the value of his service 
is likely to be increased rather than diminished with the extension of the 
Public Social Services. 

The Voluntary Citizen seems to me to be a work of sound judgment, 
and the author has some shrewd observations to make, drawn from first hand 
knowledge of social work. Some of her conclusions are challenging, but 
this is to be welcomed in one who makes so powerful a plea for controversy 
and toleration, the essentials of democracy. MADELINE ROOFF 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE by J. D. Bernal F.R.S. (Routledge) 
125. 6d. 

HAD Professor Bernal’s book been a fifth of its present size, 1 might have 

called it the science worker’s vade-mecum. Rather am I now tempted to call 

it his family bible. Such a volume was badly needed. It is fortunate indeed 
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that Bernal has written it before a lesser man had time to queer the pitch; 
and Bernal would himself be the first to agree that, if a better man could 
have been found to shoulder the task, an even more competent study might 
have been produced. That does not matter. We may be grateful for what we 
have. 

This book is biblical in its expanse; it has both its scientific genesis and its 
scientific prophecies, both its levitical codes and its jeremiads. There is, as 
far as I am aware, no other publication that charts the young scientist’s 
world for him so comprehensively and so readably. For Bernal is eminently 
readable. His narrative style is easy, his quotations well chosen if at times 
rather long. He is moreover a dialectician and is proud of it; and if the present 
reviewer has one criticism, it is that he could have done with yet a further 
chapter in which the author revealed more of his deeper consciousness of 
the meaning of science to humanity. 

For what after all is science? Bernal calls the emergence of modern science 
the third great revolution in human history. The two earlier revolutions he 
defines as the appearance of human society and the beginning of civilization 
based upon agricultural production and leading to the growth of urban 
centres with their accompanying arts and traffic. Doubtless he is right; and 
if so, the scientific outlook is only just now taking hold of our minds and is 
indeed the motive force that drives society forward. To Bernal the relations 
that, at the best, exist between scientific workers in a given field are a fore- 
shadowing of the relationships that will later exist between man and man 
in the society of the future. Socialism is, in fact, science made conscious, not 
merely as the power that can release for man all the goods of life but as the 
rational cement that binds man to man in a community of interests and 
ecstasies. 

In a book of this character, the major part is naturally devoted to a critical 
study of the present relations of scientific research to the society of which it 
forms a part. The scientist is what he is, in education, outlook and prospects 
and in the type of research he is expected to undertake, because he is con- 
ditioned by the civilization within which he lives. Obviously the development 
of scientific thought and scientific institutions has been equally conditioned 
from generation to generation by the contemporary social milieu. Thus we 
have a brief history of science, not presented to us in a vacuum but very 
definitely explained in terms of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Since it becomes evident in this survey that science was much in 
demand for the purposes of war, Bernal provides us with an extremely 
useful chapter on this aspect of the problem. It has been suggested that this 
chapter might well be reprinted as a pamphlet for wider circulation than the 
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book is likely to enjoy. Actually the same might be said of half a dozen 
sections of the book. 

After explaining at length to the young scientist the kind of world where- 
in he finds himself and the type of careers open to him, Bernal launches on 
his constructive proposals and his visionary chapters. He makes no bones 
about it. He is as conscious as were his predecessors of nineteen hundred 
years ago that one cannot put new wine into old bottles. There is a struggle 
between science and social forms; and here the wine of science, flying as it 
does to the brains of men, will drive them on to fashion fresh bottles. 
Once they have obeyed it, the prospects are illimitable. The chemist and 
the physicist are already, as Bernal points out, offering us the possibility of 
self-controlling machines and an abundance of new types of synthetic pro- 
ducts for fabrics, building material, drugs, food stuffs and so forth. This 
is no more than the beginning. Can we conquer the arctic? Can we ride the 
stratosphere? Can we migrate to distant globes? Can we overcome disease 
and even death? In a style that is almost matter-of-fact our author throws off 
in a few score pages sufficient suggestions for a dozen scientific romances. 

The book is closely printed and takes a time to read. So does the family 
bible. Yet by the family bible our forefathers lived; and I am prepared to live 
by Bernal’s creed (as indeed I have done for some years past), provided 
only we may have as many revised and improved versions of this volume 
as Bernal or his colleagues care to give us. Here we have a very capable 


beginning. F. LE GROS CLARK 


THE STUFF WE’RE MADE OF by W. O. Kermack and P. Eggleton (Edward 
Arnold & Co.) 7s. 6d. 


BACKGROUND TO MODERN SCIENCE edited by Joseph Needham and Walter 
Pagel (Cambridge University Press) 7s. 6d. 


_ THE stuff that living creatures are made of is organized into the complex 
structures with which the biologist deals. But the basic materials themselves 
are closely related to other non-vital chemical substances. For their study a 
chemical and physical approach is needed, hence the relatively recent abscis- 
sion of biochemistry and biophysics from animal and plant physiology and 
their erection into independent sciences. To the biologist the results of these 
newer sciences are of fundamental concern since they bridge the gap between 
the simplest living organisms and the more complex non-living structures, in 
addition to disclosing the basic chemical processes of metabolism. To the 
chemist they provide both problems of artificial synthesis and theoretical 


conclusions of application in commercial chemistry. To the ordinary man the 
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study of biochemistry should mean much, since it is disentangling the essen- 
tial relationship between food and health, the problems of organic disease, 
and the physiological mechanism of reproduction. One day it may yet be 
able to define in terms of chemistry the very units by which we receive our 
hereditary characteristics. 

It is, therefore, gratifying that a pioneer book about the chemistry of life 
written for the ordinary man should at last be available. The Stuff We're 
Made of sets out to express as simply as possible those matters of recent 
biochemistry that are of concern to every thoughtful man or woman. 
Chapter titles include ‘Engines and Energy’, “Things we must eat’, ‘The 
Vitamin Racket’, and ‘Sex and Reproduction’. In addition there are valuable 
introductory chapters dealing with the logarithmic scale of sizes for chemical 
and living units, methods of sampling and with the essential principles of 
chemical reaction. It is unfortunate, however, that in the case of several text 
figures, such as those on pp. 63 and 252, so little spacing should have been 
allowed between the formule of complex compounds. 

Because of the intrinsic complexity of its subject this book cannot be easy 
reading, though any one willing to give it careful study will certainly secure 
a valuable insight into the mechanisms of life. Whilst one would wish this 
book a large circle of readers it is probably to the more advanced adult stu- 
dent and to the tutor of biology whose own subject is not biochemistry that 
it will be of most value. It is perhaps inevitable that a work such as this should 
fall between two stools, being rather too difficult for indescriminate recom- 
mendation to the average adult student, and sometimes provokingly cryptic 
from the point of view of the informed reader, as in the case of adsorption as 
a possible explanation of the work of Sumner on enzymes (p. 191) and of 
Stanley on viruses (p. 308). References to outstanding papers in the literature 
might well have been included. 

The Background to Modern Science is a compilative work arising out of a 
series of lectures on the history of science delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. There are two introductory sections dealing with the natural 
philosophy of the Greeks, and the period from Aristotle to Galileo respec- 
tively, whilst the remaining eight contributions are each confined to advances 
in one particular science in recent times, more particularly during the last 
forty years. Each section is the work of some outstanding figure in the 
science concerned, the subjects ranging from physics and astronomy, 
through chemistry to biology in its various branches. This is an essential 
book for the adult student of science who would secure a proper perspective 
of his subject in terms of its development. 

MONTAGU H. CLIFFORD 
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PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA by Hsiao-Tung Fei. (Routledge) 125. 6d. 

THIs is a most fascinating and valuable book. It is very rarely that a trained 
anthropologist devotes his skill to making clear the pattern of social relation- 
ships in his own community. In general, the investigator is handicapped 
not only by having to learn an entirely new language with all its difficulties 
of intonation and hidden meaning, but has to attempt to project himself 
into the minds of persons whose culture is completely alien to him. In 
this instance, however, Mr. Hsiao-Tsung Fei examines the life of his own 
people speaking a dialect with which he has been familiar since childhood, 
and whose outlook on life is one to which he can bring a sympathetic 
understanding. In addition, his wide knowledge of other civilizations and 
his careful technique in investigation enabled him both to steer his course 
through the complex details of the daily life of the community, and to see 
it in relation to widely differing cultures. 

The day-to-day life of the village he has chosen to describe is given in 
careful detail. Yet the whole combines to make a vivid and arresting 
picture. We see the family groups at work in the rice fields or spinning 
silk—the two staples of their economic life—or eating the evening meal 
outside the house door in friendly conversation with other groups. The 
intricate family relationships based on long-standing customary rights and 
duties, with an established ceremonial on occasions of marriage and death, 
are related to the methods of land tenure and of property inheritance. 
But perhaps the two most interesting chapters of all are those which show the 
repercussions on the life of the village of world changes in the silk industry, 
and the system of transport and marketing by which the village is linked 
to the sources of its supplies and the market for its goods. 

The importance of studies of this type is immense. China is undergoing 
great changes as developments in transport bring her economy more and 
more into relation with the rest of the world. This book enables one to 
understand the traditional background and the social and economic problems 
involved in the adjustments involved in these changes. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


THE NEW HISTORY OF THE C.w.s. by Percy Redfern. 

WHEN the Co-operative Wholesale Society celebrated its jubilee in 1913 it 
could claim a federated individual membership of two-and-a-quarter 
millions. In the following quarter of a century up to 1938 this figure rose to 
nearly six-and-a-half millions. During the same period shares increased 
from over £2,000,000 to over £14,000,000, and the annual trade turnover 
from £31,000,000 to £108,000,000; and that period included the Great War! 
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Mr. Percy Redfern, who wrote the history of the first fifty years of the 
C.W.S., has now written the account of the last twenty-five. He reveals the 
great strides indicated by the comparative figures which are quoted, but 
his narrative takes them as a matter of course. The complicated nature of his 
story is evident to all, but he has faced its difficulties and has refused to be 
intimidated into any scamping of detail. He has provided a fully docu- 
mental account, year by year, and department by department, and has added 
a number of chapters giving interesting material on the early days of the 
movement. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society has never received the attention 
given to the retail movement. This is understandable. The local society is a 
living thing to its members, either for praise or blame; the Wholesale is 
something dim and removed from local experience. It has nevertheless 
shown most of the influences which have proved so dominant in the general 


trend of the movement. A somewhat acid critic once described the Co- — 


operative Movement as ‘a miracle of mediocrity’. One can, of course, lay 
stress on either the miraculous or the mediocre in this ambiguous judgment. 
Mr. Redfern’s account demonstrates that naturally strong vein of caution, 
which frequently accompanies mediocrity and which has always character- 
ized the activities of the Wholesale even in the excitement of the immediate 
post-war period; but while this has ruled out spectacular ventures it has also 
prevented catastro~hic failures. Many people chafe at the inability of the 
Co-operative movement to show the colourful iniu-.tive of certain aspects 
of, private enterprise. This history of the Wholesale illustrates the division 
of labour shown in the Society’s policy in a capitalist world; it accepts the 
presence of private enterprise, leaves it to make experiments, and then 
adopts those which prove to be sound. 

Mr. Redfern’s account is thought provoking and is of especial value to 
students of the Co-operative movement. It is ample and authoritative. 
It is well illustrated and indexed. It shows no neglect of that oft-quoted 
recipe of genius, an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

M. LOWER 
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